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Tales  of  my  Landlord.  Fourth  and  Last  Scries.  Col-  | 
lectedand  Arranged  byJedediah  Cleishbotham,  School-  i 
master  and  Parish  Clerk  of  Ganderclcuch,  In  Four  I 
Volumes.  Edinburgh  :  Robert  Cadell.  TiOndon  :  | 
AVhittaker  and  Co.  183??.  j 

I 

The  Last  !  The  last  echo  of  the  last  Bard’s  harp — the  j 
farewell  prophecy  of  the  silenced  oracle — the  commingling  ! 
of  the  broad  and  rushing  river  with  the  “ocean  stream  !”  j 
And  unto  what  shall  wc  liken  this  latest  work  of  the  \ 
mighty  enchanter  that  is  to  glad  our  eyes  and  cheer  our  j 
hearts?  To  the  last  faint  muttering  of  the 'thunder-  | 
storm — faint  in  comparison  with  those  which,  directly  ! 
over  head,  caused  the  walls  to  totter,  and  the  hair  to  { 
bristle  up  instinct  with  electric  life — yet  soul-subduing 
even  in  distance  :  to  the  clouds  breaking  up  on  the  far 
horizon  on  the  eve  of  a  tempestuous  day,  still  grim  and 
majestic,  though  abated  in  power  from  their  no  longer 
being  massed  together  :  to  (if  repetition  be  allowable)  one 
of  the  multitudinous  arms  through  which  some  mighty 
river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea — diminished  in  volume,  j 
flowing  through  dreary  sands,  but  deep,  impetuous,  ma-  j 
jcstic  still.  To  lay  aside  metaphor “  Count  Robert  of  I 
Paris,”  and  “  Castle  Dangerous,”  must  rank  among  the  ! 
least  successful  of  Sir  Walter’s  works,  and  yet  they  bear  j 
about  them  suflicient  traces  of  his  genius  to  redeem  from  j 
absolute  failure,  even  were  they  not  his  farewell  gilt  to  I 
the  public.  ! 

The  scene  of  “  Count  Robert”  is  laid  in  Constantinople,  | 
at  the  time  when  the  Crusaders  were  passing  through  i 
that  enervated  city.  The  theme  of  the  romance  has  • 
been  suggested  by  a  conspiracy — related  by  Anna  Com-  ! 
nena  in  her  apologetic  history — on  the  part  of  the  Caesar  1 
and  other  high  household  ofScers,  to  dethrone  the  feign-  i 
ing  Emperor.  Count  Robert  and  his  virago  of  a  spouse  | 
are  involved  in  the  proceedings  by  the  headlong  furor  of  1 
their  chivalrous  daring.  This,  too,  has  historic  Avarrant. 
The  Emperor  seeks  to  detain  them  as  hostages  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  Crusaders — the  conspirators  encou¬ 
rage  the  attempt,  in  hopes  to  render  the  indignant  Franks 
participators  of  their  crime.  The  plot  is  defeated  by  the 
blunt  honesty  of  an  officer  in  the  Emperor’s  body-guard  ! 
of  Anglo- Danes,  (Varangians,)  and  the  Count  and  his 
lady  happily  liberated  from  the  toils  in  which  they  were  j 
encircled. 

Sir  Walter,  we  doubt  not,  has  been  induced  to  attempt 
this  subject  by  the  dazzling  splendour  Avhich  surrounded 
the  court  of  Byzantium,  and  the  immense  A’ariety  of  I 
characters  which  the  congregating  of  the  (’rusaders  from  j 
all  quarters  of  Europe  in  the  imperial  city  olfereri  to  his  j 
?**aphic  pen.  Among  the  Greeks  were  to  he  found  the  ! 
"’dy,  courtier,  cat-like  sycophant — the  magnificent  hut  ? 
cowardly  soldier — the  outlaw  and  assassin — the  half-  ! 
heathenish  voluptuary — the  ascetic  priest — the  empty, 
boastful  sophist — the  wary  nioiiarch — and,  strangely  con¬ 
trasting  with  all,  tlie  domiciled  barbarian  of  the  Imperial 
^uard.  Then  there  were  among  the  Crusaders  the  fiery 


Italian,  the  domineering  Frank,  the  proud  Norman — and 
in  short,  every  variety  of  untamed  European  character. 
Guile  was  arrayed  against  violence — wealth  and  splen¬ 
dour  against  mailed  avarice — untutored  shrewdness  was 
opposed  to  a  formal  but  hollow  semblance  of  learning — 
and  around  all  there  Avas  an  atmosphere  of  barbaric 
pomp,  rivalling  the  dreams  of  Arabian  romance.  The 
materials  Avere  promising,  but  it  Avas  only  in  outward 
shoAv.  In  the  first  place,  Avheiicver  Sir  Walter  has 
quitted,  for  a  foreign  field  of  adventure,  those  manners 
and  legends  of  his  native  country,  Avhich,  speaking  to  his 
national  sympathies,  and  hoarded  and  turned  in  his 
imagination  since  boyhood,  have  become  part  and  parcel 
of  himself,  he  has  been  subjected  to  a  comparative  failure. 
Ill  addition  to  this,  bis  present  subject,  gorgeous  though 
it  show  at  a  distance,  is  too  unsubstantial  to  afford  good 
Avorking  materials.  There  is  a  Avant  of  individual  cha¬ 
racter  about  the  Crusaders,  Avhile  the  hollow,  pompous 
Greeks,  tiresome  in  reality,  become  doubly  so  in  the  re¬ 
presentation.  The  field  is  at  once  too  vast  and  too  defi¬ 
cient  in  palpable  objects,  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  portraiture. 
It  is  like  a  fog-bank  at  sunrise — fair  to  look  upon  at  a 
distance,  but  cold,  dull,  and  chilly,  when  we  enter  it. 

This  first  story  of  the  present  series,  therefore,  Ave  ac¬ 
count  a  decided  failure.  There  is 'not  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  so  palpably  and  distinctly  brought  forward  as  to 
interest  us  in  him.  3’he  story  is  never  distinctly  made 
out.  Its  meagre  details  expand  oA’er  wellnigh  three 
volumes,  and  might  have  been  told  in  as  many  chapters. 
It  is  overlaid  with  antiquarian  and  historical  parade.  In 
short,  it  is  alike  deficient  in  character  and  incident — a 
heap  of  gorgeous  unconnected  masses — ^something  like 
“  Byzantium  ”  itself,  a  collection  of  the  bodily  fragments 
of  gone  glory,  with  the  spirit  e\'aporated. 

That,  however,  the  soul  of  former  days  at  times  speaks 
out,  will  be  anticipated  by  all.  The  graphic  introduction 
of  the  young  Englishman,  whose  fidelity  preserves  the 
Emperor,  is  all  Sir  Walter. 

“  This  young  man  was  about  two-and-tvventy  years 
old,  remarkably  finely-formed  and  athletic  —  qualities 
well  understood  by  the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  whose 
habits  of  frequenting  the  public  games  had  taught  them 
at  least  uii  acquaiiituncc  witli  the  human  person,  and 
where,  iu  the  select  of  their  own  countrymen,  they  saw 
the  handsomest  specimens  of  the  human  race. 

“  These  were,  however,  not  generally  so  tall  as  the 
stranger  at  the  Golden  Gate,  while  his  piercing  blue 
eyes,  and  the  fair  hair  which  descended  from  under  a 
light  helmet  gaily  ornamented  with  silver,  bearing  on  its 
summit  a  crest  resembling  a  dragon  in  the  act  of  expand¬ 
ing  its  terrible  jaws,  intimated  a  northern  descent,  to 
which  the  extreme  jmrity  of  his  complexion  also  bore 
witness.  His  beauty,  however,  though  he  was  eminently 
distinguished  both  in  features  and  in  person,  aa'hs  not 
liable  to  the  charge  of  efi'eiiiiiiacy.  From  this  it  wlis 
rescued,  both  by  his  strength,  and  by  the  air  of  confidenco 
and  self-possession  with  whicdi  the  youtli  seemed  to  re¬ 
gard  the  wonders  around  him,  not  indicating  the  stupid 
and  helpless  gaze  of  a  mind  equally  inexperienced  and 
incapable  of  receiving  instruction,  but  expressing  the 
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bold  intellect  which  at  once  understands  the  greater  part 
of  the  information  which  it  receives,  and  commands  the 
spirit  to  toil  in  search  of  the  meaning  of  that  which  it 
has  not  comprehended,  or  may  fear  it  has  misinterpreted. 
This  look  of  awakened  attention  and  intelligence  gave 
interest  to  the  young  barbarian  ;  and  while  the  bystand¬ 
ers  were  amazed  that  a  savage  from  some  unknown  or 
remote  corner  of  the  universe  should  possess  a  noble 
countenance  bespeaking  a  mind  so  deviated,  they  respect¬ 
ed  him  for  the  composure  with  which  he  Avitnessed  so 
many  things,  the  fashion,  the  splendour,  nay,  the  very 
use  of  which,  must  have  been  recently  new  U*  him. 

“  The  young  man’s  personal  equipments  exhibited  a 
singular  mixture  of  splendour  and  effeminacy,  and  ena¬ 
bled  the  experienced  spectators  to  ascertain  his  nation, 
and  the  capacity  in  Avhich  he  served.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  fanciful  and  crested  helmet,  which  Avas  a 
distinction  of  the  foreigner,  to  Avhich  the  reader  must  add 
in  his  imagination  a  small  cuirass,  or  breastplate  of  silver, 
so  sparingly  fashioned  as  obviously  to  afford  little  security 
to  the  broad  chest,  on  which  it  rather  hung  like  an  orna¬ 
ment  than  covered  as  a  buckler ;  nor,  if  a  well-thrown 
dart,  or  strongly-shod  arrow,  should  alight  full  on  this 
rich  piece  of  armour,  Avas  there  much  hope  that  it  could 
protect  the  bosom  which  it  partially  shielded. 

“  From  betwixt  the  shoulders  hung  down  over  the 
back  what  had  the  appearance  of  a  bearskin ;  but,  Avhen 
more  closely  examined,  it  Avas  only  a  very  skilful  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  being  in  reality  a  surcoat 
composed  of  strong  shaggy  silk,  so  Avoven  as  to  exhibit,  at 
a  little  distance,  no  inaccurate  representation  of  a  bear’s 
hide.  A  light  crooked  sword,  or  scimitar,  sheathed  in  a 
scabbard  of  gold  and  ivory,  hung  by  the  left  side  of  the 
stranger,  the  ornamented  hilt  of  Avhich  appeared  much 
too  small  for  the  large -jointed  hand  of  the  young  Hercules 
Avho  was  thus  gaily  attired.  A  dress,  purple  in  colour, 
and  sitting  close  to  the  limbs,  covered  the  body  of  the 
soldier  to  a  little  above  the  knee ;  from  thence  the  knees 
and  legs  were  bare  to  the  calf,  to  Avhich  the  reticulated 
strings  of  the  sandals  rose  from  the  insteii,  the  ligatures 
being  there  fixed  by  a  golden  coin  of  the  reigning  Em¬ 
peror,  converted  into  a  species  of  clasp  for  the  purpose. 

“  But  a  Aveapon  Avhich  seemed  more  particularly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  young  barbarian’s  size,  and  incapable  of  being 
used  by  a  man  of  less  formidable  limbs  and  sinews,  Avas 
a  battle-axe,  the  firm  iron-guarded  staff  of  Avhich  AV'as 
formed  of  tough  elm,  strongly  inlaid  and  defended  AAnth 
brass,  while  many  a  plate  and  ring  Avere  indented  in  the 
handle,  to  hold  the  Avood  and  the  steel  parts  together. 
The  axe  itself  was  composed  of  two  blades,  turning  dif¬ 
ferent  Avays,  with  a  sharp  steel  spike  projecting  from 
between  them.  The  steel  part,  both  spike  and  blade, 
was  burnished  as  bright  as  a  mirror ;  and  though  its 
ponderous  size  must  have  been  burdensome  to  one  w'eaker 
than  himself,  yet  the  young  soldier  carried  it  as  carelessly 
along,  as  if  it  were  but  a  feather’s  Aveight.  It  Avas,  in¬ 
deed,  a  skilfully  cA>nstructed  weapon,  so  aa’cH  balanced, 
that  it  Avasmuch  lighter  in  striking  and  in  recovery,  than 
he  who  saAV  it  in  the  hands  of  another  could  easily  ha\^e 
believed. 

“  The  carrying  arms  of  itself  show’ed  that  the  military 
man  was  a  stranger.  The  native  Greeks  had  that  mark 
of  a  civilized  people,  that  they  never  bore  weapons  during 
the  time  of  peace,  unless  the  AA'earer  chanced  to  bo  num¬ 
bered  among  those  Avhose  military  profession  and  em¬ 
ployment  required  them  to  be  always  in  arms.  Such 
soldiers  by  ]»rofession  Avere  easily  distinguished  from  the 
peaceful  citizens;  and  it  av'us  AV'ith  some  evident  show  of 
fear  as  aa’cH  as  dislike,  that  the  passengers  observed  to 
each  other  that  the  stranger  AV'as  a  Varangian,  an  expres¬ 
sion  Avhich  intimated  a  barbarian  of  the  imperial  body¬ 
guard.” 

There  is  a  AA'ild  magnificence  about  the  folloAA’ing 
passage,  Avhich  makes  ns  the  more  regret  that  there 


should  intcrA'cne  one  or  tAVo  feeble  passages  to  mar  its 
effect. 

“  The  Emperor,  Avithout  reply,  led  the  way  into  the 
Hall  of  Judgment,  where  a  much  stronger  light  than 
usual  Avas  already  shining  up  the  stair  of  Acheron,  from 
Avhich  Avere  heard  to  sound,  by  sullen  and  intermitted 
fits,  the  penitential  psalms  Avhich  the  Greek  church  has 
appointed  to  be  sung  at  executions.  Twenty  mute  slaves 
the  pale  colour  of  Avhose  turbans  gaA^e  a  glmstly  look  to 
the  Avithered  cast  of  tbeir  features,  and  the  glariinr 
Avhiteness  of  their  eyeballs,  ascended  two  by  two,  as  it 
AA^ere  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  each  of  them  bearing 
in  one  hand  a  naked  sabre,  and  in  the  other  a  lighted 
torch.  After  these  came  the  unfortunate  Nieejdim'os ; 
bis  looks  were  those  of  a  man  lialf-dead  fi*om  the  terror 
of  immediate  dissolution,  and  Avbat  be  ]>ossessed  of 
remaining  attention,  Avas  turned  alternately  to  two  black, 
stoled  monks,  avIio  Avere  anxiously  repeating  religious 
passages  to  liim  alternately  from  the  Greek  scripture, 
and  the  form  of  devotion  adojited  by  the  court  of  (^on. 
stantinople.  The  Cjesar’s  dress  also  corresponded  to  his 
mournful  fortunes  :  his  legs  and  arms  Avere  hare,  and  a 
simple  Avhite  tunic,  the  neck  of  Avhich  AA^as  already  open, 
shoAved  that  he  had  assumed  the  garments  Avhich  AA’cre  to 
serve  his  last  turn.  A  tall  muscular  Nubian  slave,  Avho 
considered  himself  obviously  as  the  principal  person  in 
the  procession,  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  large  heavv 
headsman’s  axe,  and,  like  a  demon  Avaitingon  a  sorcerer, 
stalked  step  for  step  after  his  A’ictim.  The  rear  of  the 
procession  Avas  closed  by  a  band  of  four  priests,  each  of 
whom  chanted  from  time  to  time  the  devotional  psalm 
Avhieh  Avas  thundered  forth  on  the  occasion  ;  and  another 
of  slaves,  armed  Avith  Ijoaa's  and  quiA'ers,  and  AA’ith  lances, 
to  resist  any  attempt  at  rescue,  if  such  should  he  efiVeted. 

‘‘  !t  Avould  liaA’e  required  a  harder  heart  than  that  of 
the  unlucky  Princess  to  have  resisted  this  gloomy  appa¬ 
ratus  of  fear  and  soitoaa',  surrounding,  at  the  same  time 
directed  against,  ii  beloved  object,  the  lover  of  her  youth, 
and  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  termination  of  his  mortal  career. 

“  As  the  mournful  train  approached  toAvwds  the  altar 
of  refuge,  half-encircled  as  it  now  aa^qs  by  the  two  great 
and  expanded  arms  Avhich  projected  from  the  Avail,  the 
Emperor,  who  stood  directly  in  the  passage,  threw  n]»on 
the  tlame  of  the  altar  some  chips  of  aromatic  Avood, 
steeped  in  spirit  of  Avine,  Avhich,  leaping  at  once  into  a 
blaze,  illuminated  the  doleful  procession,  the  figure  ot 
the  principal  culprit,  and  the  slav'es,  Avho  had  m(>st  ol 
them  extinguished  their  flambeaux  so  soon  as  they  had 
serv’ed  the  purpose  of  lighting  them  up  the  staircase. 

“  The  sudden  light  spread  from  the  altar  failed  not  to 
make  the  Emperor  and  the  Princesses  visible  to  the 
mournful  group  Avhich  approached  through  the  hall.  All 
halted — all  wore  silent.  It  Avas  a  meeting,  as  the  Prin¬ 
cess  has  expressed  herself  in  her  liistorical  Avork,  such  as 
took  place  betwixt  Ulysses  and  the  inhabitants  ol  the 
other  Avorld,  Avho,  Avhen  they  tasted  of  the  blood  ot  his 
sacriflees,  recognised  him  indeed,  but  with  empty 
ations,  and  gestures  feeble  and  shadowy.  The  hymn  ot 
contrition  sunk  also  into  silence  ;  and  of  the  Avholegroujs 
the  only  figure  rendered  more  distinct,  was  the  gigantic 
executioner,  Avhose  liigli  and  furroAved  forehead,  as  aacH 
as  the  broad  steel  of  his  axe,  caught  and  reilected  hai*v 
tin*  bright  gleam  from  the  altar.  Alexius  saw  the  nc'* 
cessity  of  breaking  the  silence  AAdiich  ensued,  lest  it 
sliould  give  the  intercessors  for  the  prisoner  an  opimitu- 
nity  of  reneAAung  their  entreaties. 

“  ‘  Nicephorns  Briennius,’  he  said,  Avith  a  voice  wha  i> 
although  generally  interrupted  by  a  slight  IioitatioiN 
which  procured  him,  among  his  enemies,  the  nickiitina 
of  the  Stutterer,  yet,  upon  important  occasions  like  t  ic 
present,  w’as  s(»  judiciously  tuned  an<l  balanced  i”  * 
sentences,  that  no  such  defect  was  at  all  visible-— 

(ihorns  Briennius,’  he  said,  ‘  late  Cuesar,  the  lawltil 
hath  been  spoken,  that,  having  conspired  against  the  i 
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of  thy  rightful  sovereign  and  affectionate  father,  Alexius 
Comnenus,  thou  shalt  suffer  the  appropriate  sentence,  by 
having  thy  head  struck  from  thy  body.  Here,  therefore, 
at  the  last  altar  of  refuge,  I  meet  thee,  according  to  the 
Yow  of  the  immortal  Constantine,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
manding  whether  thou  hast  any  thing  to  allege  why  this 
doom  should  not  be  executed  ?  Even  at  this  eleventli 
hour,  thy  tongue  is  unloosed  to  speak  with  freedom  what 
may  concern  thy  life.  All  is  prepared  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next.  I^ook  forward  beyond  yon  archway — the 
block  is  fixed.  Look  behind  thee,  thou  see’st  the  axe 
already  sharpened — thy  place  for  good  or  evil  in  the  next 
world  is  already  determined — time  flies — eternity  ap¬ 
proaches.  If  thou  hast  aught  to  say,  speak  it  freely — if 
nought,  confess  the  justice  of  thy  sentence,  and  pass  on  to 
death.’ 

The  Emperor  commenced  this  oration  with  those 
looks  described  by  his  daughter  as  so  piercing,  that  they 
dazzled  like  lightning,  and  his  periods,  if  not  precisely 
flowing  like  burning  lava,  were  yet  the  accents  of  a  man 
having  the  power  of  absolute  command,  and  as  such  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect  not  only  on  the  criminal,  hut  also  upon 
the  Prince  himself,  whose  watery  eyes  and  faltering  voice 
acknowledged  his  sense  and  feeling  of  the  fatal  import  of 
the  present  moment. 

“  Rousing  himself  to  the  conclusion  of  what  he  had 
commenced,  the  Emperor  again  demanded  whether  the 
prisoner  had  any  thing  to  say  in  his  own  defence. 

“  Nicephorus  was  not  one  of  those  hardened  criminals 
who  may  he  termed  the  very  prodigies  of  history,  from 
the  coolness  with  which  they  contemplated  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  their  crimes,  whether  in  their  own  punish¬ 
ment,  or  the  misfortunes  of  others.  ‘  I  have  been 
tempted,*  he  said,  droppiiig  on  his  knees,  ‘  and  I  have 
fallen.  I  have  nothing  to  allege  in  excuse  of  my  folly 
and  ingratitude  ;  but  I  stand  prepared  to  die  to  expiate 
my  guilt.’  A  deep  sigh,  almost  amounting  to  a  scream, 
was  here  heard,  close  behind  the  Emperor,  and  its  cause 
assigned  by  the  sudden  exclamation  of  Irene, — ‘  ]My 
lord!  my  lord  !  your  daughter  is  gone!’  And  in  fact 
Anna  Comnena  had  sunk  into  her  mother’s  arms  without 
either  sense  or  motion.  The  father’s  attention  was  in¬ 
stantly  called  to  support  his  swooning  child,  while  the 
unhappy  husband  strove  with  the  guards  to  he  permitted 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  wife.  ‘  Give  me  hut  five 
minutes  of  that  time  which  the  law  has  abridged— let 
my  efforts  but  assist  in  recalling  her  to  a  life  whicli 
should  be  as  long  as  her  virtues  and  her  talents  deserve  ; 
and  then  let  me  die  at  her  feet,  for  I  care  not  to  go  an 
inch  beyond.’ 

“  The  Emperor,  who  in  fact  had  been  more  astonished 
at  the  boldness  and  rashness  of  Nicephorus,  than  alarmed 
by  his  power,  considered  him  as  a  man  rather  misled  than 
misleading  others,  and  felt,  therefore,  the  full  effect  of 
this  last  interview.  lie  was,  besides,  not  naturally  cruel, 
where  severities  were  to  be  enforced  under  his  own  eye. 

“  ‘  The  divine  and  immortal  Constantine,’  he  said,  ‘  <lid 
^ot,  I  am  persuaded,  subject  his  descendants  to  this  se- 
'ere  trial,  in  order  further  to  search  out  the  innocence  of 
the  criminals,  hut  rather  to  give  to  those  wlio  came  after 
him  an  opportunity  of  generously  foi’giving  a  crinu;  which 
*^ould  not,  without  jiardon,  the  expr(*ss  ]»ardon  of  the 
rince,  escape  without  punishment.  I  rejoice  that  I  am 
orn  of  the  willow  rather  than  of  the  oak,  and  I  acknow- 
edge  iny  weakness,  that  not  even  the  safety  of  my  own 
'  *‘<^sentment  of  this  unhappy  man’s  treasonable  ma- 
c  inations,  have  tlie  same  effect  with  me  as  the  tears  of 
IJjy  wife  and  the  swooning  of*  my  daughter.  Rise  up, 
mephorus  Ilriennius,  freely  pardoned,  and  rest(u*cd  even 
to  the  rank  of  Cmsar.  We  will  direct  thy  pardon  to  be 
*®ade  out  by  the  great  Logothete,  and  sealed  with  the 
§0  den  bull,  hor  lour-and-twenty  hours  thou  art  a  pri- 
’^orier,  until  an  arrangement  is  made  for  j>rcserving  the 
pu  ic  peace.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt  remain  under  the 
^  ftfge  of  the  Patriarch,  who  will  be  answerable  for  tbv 


forthcoming.  — Daughter  and  wife,  you  must  now  go 
hence  to  your  own  apartment ;  a  future  time  will  come, 
during  which  you  may  have  enough  of  weeping  and  em¬ 
bracing,  mourning  and  rejoicing.  Pray  Heaven  that  I, 
who,  having  been  trained  on  till  I  have  sacrificed  justice 
and  true  policy  to  uxorious  compassion  and  paternal 
tenderness  of  heart,  may  not  have  cause  at  last  for  grie¬ 
ving  in  good  earnest  for  all  the  events  of  this  miscellaneous 
drama.” 

Our  last  selection  from  Count  Robert  ”  will  show 
that  the  author  retains  his  mastery  over  traditionary 
superstitions. 

Agelastes  erected  himself  on  those  enduring  legs 
which  had  procured  him  the  surname  of  Elephant,  and 
began  a  reply  to  the  enquiries  of  the  Emperor,  rather  re¬ 
markable  for  readiness  than  accuracy.  ‘  I  have  read,’ 
said  he,  ‘  in  that  brilliant  mirror  which  reflects  the 
time  of  our  fathers,  the  volumes  of  the  learned  Proco¬ 
pius,  that  the  people  separately  called  Normans  jiiid 
Angles  are  in  truth  the  same  race,  and  that  Normandy, 
sometimes  so  called,  is  in  fact  a  part  of  a  district  of  Gaul, 
Beyond,  and  nearly  opposite  to  it,  but  separated  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  lies  a  ghastly  region,  on  which  clouds 
and  tempests  for  ever  rest,  and  which  is  well  known  to 
its  continental  neighbours  as  the  abode  to  whicli 
departed  sjiirits  are  sent  after  this  life.  On  one  side  of 
the  strait  dwell  a  few  fishermen,  men  possessed  of  a 
strange  charter,  and  enjoying  singular  privileges,  in 
consideration  of  their  being  the  living  ferrymen  who, 
performing  the  office  of  the  heathen  Charon,  carry  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  to  the  island  which  is  their  resi¬ 
dence  after  death.  At  the  dead  of  night,  these  fishermen 
are,  in  rotation,  summoned  to  perform  the  duty  by  which 
they  seem  to  hold  the  permission  to  reside  on  this  strange 
coast.  A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  of  his  cottage  who 
ludds  the  turn  of  this  singular  service,  sounded  by  no 
mortal  hand.  A  whispering,  as  of  a  decaying  breeze, 
summons  the  ferryman  to  his  duty.  He  hastens  to  his 
bark  on  the  sea-shore,  and  has  no  sooner  launched  it 
than  he  perceives  its  hull  sink  sensibly  in  the  water,  so 
as  to  express  the  weight  of  the  dead  with  whom  it  is 
filled.  No  form  is  seen,  and  though  voices  are  heard, 
yet  the  accents  are  undistinguishable,  as  of  one  wlio 
speaks  in  his  sleep.  Thus  he  traverses  the  strait  between 
the  continent  and  the  island,  impressed  with  the  myste¬ 
rious  «awe  which  affects  the  living  when  they  are  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  dead.  They  arrive  upon  the 
opposite  coast,  where  the  cliffs  of  white  chalk  form  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  eternal  darkness  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  They  stop  at  a  landing-place  appointed,  but 
disembark  not,  for  the  land  is  never  trodden  by  earthly 
feet.  Mere  the  passage-boat  is  gradually  lightened  of 
its  unearthly  inmates,  who  wander  forth  in  the  way 
appointed  to  them,  while  the  mariners  gradually  return 
to  their  ow  n  side  of  the  strait,  having  performed  for  the 
time  this  singular  service,  by  which  they  hold  their 
fishing  huts  and  their  possessions  on  that  strange  coast.” 

'I’lirii  w^e  now  to  “  Castle  Dangerous.”  “  Ilis  foot’s 
on  his  native  heath,  and  his  name  is  MacCiregor.”  The 
slogan  of  Old  Scotlaiul  rings  in  the  veteran’s  ears,  his 
eye  sparkles  with  young  life,  and  his  step  grows  proud 
and  firm.  AV  e  discover  that  he  is  firm  in  the  saddle,  by 
the  spirit  of  his  first  sentence.  He  speaks,  and  a  Scot¬ 
tish  landscape  rises  before  us— visible,  tangible,  spark¬ 
ling,  anil  instinct  with  life.  Wlio  can  fail  to  recognise 
the  portraiture  ? 

I’rom  what  we  have  siiid,  our  readers,  if  they  have 
mad(* — as  who  in  these  days  has  not — the  Scottish  tour, 
will  be  abb;  to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  ot  the  wilder 
and  upper  pai'tof  Douglas  Dale,  during  the  earlier  period 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  setting  sun  cast  his 
gleams  along  a  moorland  country,  which  to  the  westward 
broke  into  lersfer  swells,  terminatin?  in  the  mountain*? 
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called  the  Larger  and  Lesser  (Jairntable.  The  first  of 
these  is,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  the  hills  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  source  of  an  hundred  streams,  and  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  ridge,  still  holding  in  his  dark  bosom, 
and  in  the  ravines  with  which  his  sides  are  ploughed, 
considerable  remnants  of  those  ancient  forests  with  which 
all  the  high  grounds  of  that  quarter  were  once  covered, 
and  particularly  the  hills,  in  which  the  rivers — both 
those  which  run  to  the  east,  and  those  which  seek  the 
west  to  discharge  themselves  into  the  Solway — hide,  like 
so  many  hermits,  their  original  and  scanty  sources. 

“  The  landscape  was  still  illuminated  by  the  reflection 
of  the  evening  sun,  sometimes  thrown  back  from  pool  or 
stream  ;  sometimes  resting  on  grey  rocks,  huge  cumberers 
of  the  soil,  which  labour  and  agriculture  have  since  re¬ 
moved,  and  sometimes  contenting  itself  with  gilding  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  tinged  alternately  grey,  green,  or 
ruddy,  as  the  ground  itself  consisted  of  rock,  or  grassy 
turf,  or  bare  eai*then  mound,  or  looked  at  a  distance  like 
a  rampart  of  dark  red  porphyry.  Occasionally,  too,  the 
.  eye  rested  on  the  steep  brown  extent  of  moorland,  as  the 
'  sunbeam  glanced  back  fi*om  the  little  tarn  or  mountain 
pool,  whose  lustre,  like  that  of  the  eye  in  the  human 
countenance,  gives  a  life  and  vivacity  to  every  feature 
around.*’ 

Equally  felicitous  is  the  introductioTi  of  the  bold  feudal 
retainer  of  the  outlawed  Douglas. 

‘‘  One  person  in  particular  caught  De  Walton’s  eye, 
as  having  the  air  of  a  redoubted  man-at-arms,  although 
it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had  not  of  late  smiled  upon  his 
■  enterprises.  He  was  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rugged  countenance,  and  his  skin,  which  showed 
itself  through  many  a  loophole  in  his  dress,  exhibited  a 
complexion  which  must  have  endured  all  the  varieties  of 
an  outlawed  life ;  and  akin  to  one  who  had,  according  to 
the  customary  phrase,  ^  ta’en  the  bent  with  Robin  Bruce,* 
in  other  words,  occupied  the  moors  with  him  as  an  insur¬ 
gent.  Some  such  idea  certainly  crossed  De  Walton’s 
mind.  Yet  the  apparent  coolness,  and  absence  of  alarm, 
with  which  the  stranger,  sat  at  the  board  of  an  English 
,  officer,  at  the  same  time  being  wholly  in  his  power,  had 
much  in  it  which  was  irreconcilable  with  any  such  sug- 
.gestion.  De  Walton,  and  several  of  those  about  him,  had 
,ia  the  course  of  the  day  observed  that  this  tattered  cava¬ 
lier,  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  whose  garb  and  equip- 
.  merits  consisted  of  an  old  coat-of-mail  and  a  rusted  yet 
massive  partisan  about  eight  feet  long,  was  possessed  of 
superior  skill  in  the  art  of  hunting  to  any  individual  of 
their  numerous  party.  The  governor  having  looked  at 
this  suspicious  figure  until  be  had  rendered  the  stranger 
aware  of  the  special  interest  which  he  attracted,  at  length 
filled  a  goblet  of  choice  wine,  and  requested  him,  as  one 
of  the  best  pupils  of  Sir  Tristrem  who  had  attended  upon 
the  day’s  chase,  to  pledge  him  in  a  vintage  superior  to 
that  supplied  to  the  general  company. 

“  ‘  I  suppose,  however,  sir,*  said  Dc  W'alton,  ‘  you  will 
have  no  objections  to  put  off  my  challenge  of  a  brimmer, 
until  you  can  answer  my  pledge  in  Gascoigne  wine, 
which  grew  in  the  king’s  own  demesne,  was  pressed  for 
his  own  lip,  and  is  therefore  fittest  to  be  emptied  to  his 
majesty’s  health  and  prosperity.*  I 

“  *  One  half  of  the  island  of  Britain,*  said  the  w^oods-  | 
man,  with  great  composure,  ‘  will  be  of  your  honour’s  ; 
opinion  ;  but  as  I  belong  to  the  other  half,  even  the  ! 
choicest  liquor  in  Gascony  cannot  render  that  health  ac-  1 
ceptable  to  me.*  j 

“  A  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  war¬ 
riors  present ;  the  priests  hung  their  heads,  looked  deadly 
grave,  and  muttered  their  paternosters. 

“  ‘'You  see,  stranger,*  said  De  Walton  sternly,  ‘  that 
your  speech  discomposes  the  company.* 

“  ‘  It  may  be  so,’  replied  the  man,  in  the  same  blunt 
tone;  ‘  and  it  may  happen  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the 
speech  notwithstanding.* 


“  ‘  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  made  in  my  presence  ?’ 
answered  De  Walton. 

“  ‘  Yes,  Sir  Governor,* 

“  ‘  And  have  you  thought  what  must  be  the  necessary 
inference  ?’  continued  De  Walton. 

“  ‘  I  may  form  a  round  guess,*  answered  the  stranger 
‘  what  I  might  have  to  fear,  if  your  safe  conduct  and 
word  of  honour,  when  inviting  me  to  this  hunting,  were 
less  trustworthy  than  I  know  full  well  it  really  is.  But 
I  am  your  guest— your  meat  is  even  now  passing  uiy 
throat — your  cup,  filled  with  right  good  wine,  I  have 
just  now  quaffed  off — and  I  would  not  fear  the  rankej^t 
Paynim  infidel,  if  we  stood  in  such  relation  together 
much  less  an  English  knight.  I  tell  you,  besides,  Sir 
Knight,  you  undervalue  the  wine  we  havb  quaffed.  The 
high  flavour  and  contents  of  your  cup,  grow  where  it 
will,  give  me  spirit  to  tell  you  one  or  two  circumstances, 
which  <;old  cautious  sobriety  would,  in  a  moment  like 
this,  have  left  unsaid.  You  wish,  I  doubt  not,  to  know 
who  I  am  ?  My  Christian  name  is  Micliael — my  siirnaine 
is  that  of  Turnbull,  a  redoubted  clan,  to  Avhose  honours, 
even  in  ibc  field  of  hunting  or  of  battle,  I  have  added 
something.  My  abode  is  beneath  the  mountain  of  Ru- 
bieslaw,  by  the  fair  streams  of  Teviot.  You  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  I  know  how  to  hunt  the  wild  cattle, — I,  who 
have  made  them  my  sport  from  infancy  in  the  lonelv 
forests  of  Jed  and  Southdean,  and  have  killed  more  of 
them  than  you  or  any  Englishman  in  your  host  ever 
saw,  even  if  you  include  the  doughty  deeds  of  this  day.’ 

“  The  bold  borderer  made  this  declaration  with  the 
same  provoking  degree  of  coolness  which  predominated 
in  his  whole  demeanour,  and  was  indeed  his  principal 
attribute.  His  effrontery  did  not  fail  to  produce  its 
effect  upon  Sir  John  dc  Walton,  who  instantly  called 
out,  ‘  To  arms  !  to  arms  ! — Secure  the  spy  and  traitor! 
Ho  I  pages  and  yeomen — William,  Anthony,  Bend-tlic- 
bow,  and  Grecnleaf — seize  the  traitor,  and  bind  him 
with  your  bow-strings  and  dog-leashes — hind  him,  I  say, 
until  the  blood  start  from  beneath  his  nails  !* 

“  ‘  Here  is  a  goodly  summons,’  said  Turnbull,  with 
!  a  sort  of  hoarse-laiigb.  ‘  Were  I  as  sure  of  being  an¬ 
swered  by  twenty  men  1  could  name,  there  would  be 
small  doubt  of  the  upshot  of  this  day.* 

“  The  archers  thickened  around  the  hunter,  yet  laid 
no  hold  on  him,  none  of  them  being  Avilling  to  be  the 
first  who  broke  the  peace  proper  to  the  occasion. 

“  ‘  Tell  me,’  said  Dc  Walton,  ‘  thou  traitor,  for  what 
Avaitest  thou  here  ?’ 

“  ‘  Simply  and  solely,’  said  the  Jed  forester,  ‘  that  1 
may  deliver  up  to  the  Douglas  the  castle  of  his  ancestors, 
and  that  1  may  insure  thee,  Sir  Englishman,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  thy  deserts,  by  cutting  that  very  throat  Avhich 
thou  makest  such  a  bawling  use  of.’ 

“  At  the  same  time,  perceiving  that  the  yeomen  were 
crowding  behind  him  to  carry  their  lord’s  commands 
into  execution  so  soon  as  they  should  he  reiterated,  the 
huntsman  turned  himself  short  round  upon  those  who 
appeared  about  to  surprise  him,  and  having,  by  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  action,  induced  them  to  step  back  a  pace, 
he  proceeded — ‘  Yes,  .Tohn  de  Walton,  my  purpose  was 
ere  now  to  have  put  thee  to  death,  as  one  whom  I  find 
in  possession  of  that  castle  and  territory  which  belong  to 
my  master,  a  knight  much  more  worthy  than  thyselt ; 
but  I  know  not  why  I  have  paused — thou  hast  given  me 
food  Avhen  1  have  hungered  for  twenty -four  hours,  1 
have  not  therefore  had  the  heart  to  pay  thee  at  advan¬ 
tage  as  thou  hast  deserved.  Begone  from  this  place  and 
country,  and  take  the  fair  warning  of  a  foe ;  thou  hast 
constituted  thyself  the  mortal  enemy  of  this  people,  an 
there  arc  those  among  them  who  have  seldom  been  in¬ 
jured  or  defied  with  iuipunity.  Take  no  care  in  seaicli- 
ing  after  me, — it  will  be  in  vain, — until  1  meet  thee  «it 
a  time  which  will  come  at  my  pleasure,  not  thine.  * 
not  your  inquisition  into  cruelty,  to  discover  hy  av  at 
means  I  have  deceived  you,  for  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
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learn;  and  with  this  friendly  advice,  look  at  me  and 
take  your  leave,  for  although  we  shall  one  day  meet,  it 
may  be  long  ere  I  see  you  again.'  ! 

“  De  Walton  remained  silent,  hoping  that  his  prison¬ 
er,  be  saw  no  chance  of  his  escaping,)  might,  in  his 
communicative  humour,  drop  some  more  information, 
and  was  not  desirous  to  precipitate  a  fray  with  which  the  i 
scene  was  likely  to  conclude,  unconscious  at  the  same  I 
time  of  the  advantage  which  he  thereby  gave  the  daring  j 
hunter.  \ 

“As  Turnbull  concluded  his  sentence,  he  made  a  sud-  j 
den  spring  backwards,  which  carried  him  out  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  formed  around  him,  and  before  they  wore  aware  of 
his  intentions,  at  once  disappeared  among  the  under¬ 
wood.  * 

“  ‘  Seize  him — seize  him  !’  repeated  i^e  Walton  ; 

<  let  us  have  him  at  least  at  our  discretion,  unless  the 
earth  has  actually  swallowed  him.’ 

“  Th  is  indeed  appeared  not  unlikely,  for  near  the  place 
where  Turnbull  had  made  the  spring,  there  yawned  a 
steep  ravine,  into  which  he  plunged,  and  descended  by 
the  assistance  of  branches,  bushes,  and  copse  wood,  until 
he  reached  the  bottom,  where  he  found  some  road  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest,  through  which  he  made  his  es¬ 
cape,  leaving  the  most  expert  woodsmen  among  the  pur¬ 
suers  totally  at  fault,  and  unable  to  trace  his  footsteps.” 

We  need  not  occupy  our  reader’s  time  with  the  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  a  legend  so  generally  known  as  that  of  the 
Douglas  Castle,  so  fatal  to  English  garrisons.  The 
stirring  character  of  isolated  passages  of  Sir  Walter’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  tale  is  vouched  for  by  the  extracts  we  have 
already  given.  Our  vague  notions  regarding  the  out¬ 
lawed  life  of  .Tames  of  Douglas  are  well  filled  up  by  a 
skilful  engrafting  of  the  practices  of  the  Chouans  of  La 
Vendee.  The  spectral  apparition  of  Douglas  in  the  town 
which  takes  its  name  from  his  race,  is  well  managed,  but 
not  sufficiently  explained  or  connected  with  any  result. 
The  coldness  and  division  between  De  Walton,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  governor,  and  his  lieutenant,  are  drawn  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  truth  to  nature.  The  conclusion  of 
the  tale  is,  however,  unsatisfactory.  The  overthrow  of 
the  two  English  officers  in  single  combat — the  manner 
in  which  their  lives  are  spared,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
castle,  effected  without  soiling  De  Walton’s  fame,  is  too 
like  the  arbitrary  patching  up  of  a  melo-drama,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  happy  termination. 

Sir  Walter’s  farewell  to  the  reader  is  marked  by  that 
simplicity  and  want  of  affectation,  which,  next  to  bis  can¬ 
did  appreciation  of  cotemporary  merit,  is  the  most  plea-  j 
sing  trait  of  his  literary  character,  and  which  harmonizes 
so  beautifully  with  the  massive  grandeur  of  his  intellect, 

“  The  gentle  reader  is  acquainted,  that  these  are,  in  all 
probability,  the  last  tales  which  it  will  be  tlie  lot  of  the 
author  to  submit  to  the  public.  He  is  now  on  the 
eve  of  visiting  foreign  parts ;  a  ship  of  Avar  is  coinmis-  i 
sioned  by  its  Royal  IMaster  to  carry  the  Author  of  Wa-  | 
A‘erley  to  climates  in  which  he  may  possibly  obtain  such  i 
a  restoration  of  health  as  may  serve  him  to  spin  liis 
thread  to  an  end  in  his  own  country.  Had  he  continued 
to  prosecute  his  usual  literary  labours,  it  seems  indeed  ' 
probable,  that  at  the  term  of  years  he  has  already  attain¬ 
ed,  the  bowl,  to  use  the  pathetic  language  of  Scripture, 
Avould  have  been  broken  at  the  fountain  ;  ana  little  can 
one,  who  has  enjoyed  oii  the  whole  an  uncommon  share 
of  the  most  inestimable  of  worldly  blessings,  be  entitled 
to  complain,  that  life,  advancing  to  its  period,  should  be 
Httended  with  its  usual  proportions  of  shadows  and 
storms.  They  have  affected  him  at  least  in  no  more 
pRinful  manner  than  is  inseparable  from  the  discharge  of  | 
this  part  of  the  debt  of  humanity.  Of  those  whose  re-  | 
iation  to  him  in  the  ranks  of  life  might  have  insured  him  j 
their  sympathy  under  indisposition,  many  are  now  no  I 
^ore  ;  and  those  Avho  may  yet  follow  in  his  Avake,  are 
entitled  to  expect,  in  bearing  inevitable  evils,  an  example 


of  firmness  and  patience,  more  especially  on  the  part  of 
one  Avho  has  enjoyed  no  small  good  fortune  during  the 
course  of  his  pilgrimage. 

“  The  public  have  claims  on  his  gratitude,  for  which 
the  Author  of  Waverley  has  no  adequate  means  of  ex¬ 
pression  ;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the 
pOAA'ers  of  bis  mind,  such  as  they  are,  may  not  have  a 
different  date  from  those  of  his  body  ;  and  that  he  may 
again  meet  his  patronising  friends,  if  not  exactly  in  his 
old  fashion  of  literature,  at  least  in  some  branch,  which 
may  not  call  forth  the  remark,  that— 

‘  Superfluous  lags  tlie  veteran  on  the  stage.' 
Abbotsford^  September,  1831.” 

The  roll  of  the  Author  of  Waverley’s  Avnrks  is  at  last 
made  up,  and,  judging  from  the  volumes  now  before  us, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  regret  it.  He  has  given  ns  ample 
store  of  sweets,  to  which  avc  can  return  again  and  agaiti 
without  cloying.  He  has  added  lavishly  to  the  stores  of 
a  literature  .already  the  most  abundant  and  varied  the 
Avorld  has  known.  He  is  entitled,  if  ever  man  were,  to 
seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease.  He  carries  with  him 
the  best  guarantees  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  quiet — an 
equable  temper — the  consciousness  of  great  works  ho¬ 
nourably  achieved-— the  watchfulness  of  devoted  domestic 
loA^e. 


A  Visit  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  United  States  Ship  Vin¬ 
cennes,  during  the  Years  1829  and  1830.  Including 
Scenes  in  Brazil,  Pi,ru,  Manilla,  the.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Si  Helena.  By  C.  S.  Stewart,  A.M.,  Chaplain  in 
the  United  States  Nav^y,  In  two  volumes.  London. 
Colburn  and  Bentley.  1832. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Stewart  is  .already  known  as  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  indefatigable  of  the  American  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  health  of  a 
beloved  Avife,  whom  he  has  since  been  bereaved  of,  forced 
him  to  change  the  scene  of  his  ministerial  labours. 
In  his  new  career,  his  duty  carrie;d  him  as  a  visitor  to 
those  scenes  Avhich  had  long  known  him  as  a  useful 
resident.  It  is  chiefly  as  the  historian  of  the  “  march  of 
mind”  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
that  he  has  been  able  to  lend  an  interest  to  his  present 

w  ork.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  views  the  missionaries, 

.*1  ^ 

their  labours,  .and  their  proselytes,  with  the  partial  eyes 
of  a  friend.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  honesty  and 
candour  .about  him,  Avhich  enables  us,  by  the  simple 
process  of  translating  his  glowing  style  into  ordinary 
language,  to  approximate  pretty  closely  to  the  truth. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  reports  of  the  captain  of  the 
Vincennes  to  check  those  of  his  chaplain.  Our  limits 
forbid  us  to  ciitei*  into  the  details,  but  we  recommend 
the  perusal  of  Mr  Stewart’s  book  to  all  our  readers.  The 
gratifying  fruits  of  missionary  enterprise— the  rapid  rise 
of  the  islanders  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  Intellectual 
culture,  transcends  all  belief.  ,  . 

In  our  search  for  an  extract  at  once  of/ manageable 
length,  and  displaying  the  peculiarities  of  Mr,. Stewart’s 
style,  Ave  have  been  obliged  to  recur,  to  another  portion  of 
his  voyage.  We  think,  however,  that  our  readers  will 
he  gi'utified  with  his  lively  and  beautiful  sketch  of  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  festivals  of  the  western  coast  of  South 
America : 

“  The  Amaiicaise,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  at 
Lima  on  the  24th  of  every  June,  occurred  yesterday. 

“  It  is  something  similar  to  our  ‘  May-day,*  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  it  being  the  height  of  bloom,  at  that  time,  of  a 
flower  peculiar  to  Peru,  called  ‘the  Amancaise,*  to  gather 
Avhich  the  citizens  of  every  class,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day,  hasten,  as  to  a  gala,  to  a  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  deriving  its  name,  as  well  as  the  festival  itself,  from 
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the  flower,  because  found  in  a  greater  abundance  there 
than  in  any  other  place.” 

*  ♦  ♦  »  *^  * 

“  The  first  striking  figure  we  met  was  i  mined  lately 
after  crossing  the  bridge,  in  a  lady  mounted  on  a  noble 
black  horse,  fit  for  the  charger  of  a  field-marshal.  The 
dress  and  attitude  of  the  rider,  and  caparison  of  her  steed, 
were  entirely  Peruvian.  She  appeared  about  twenty, 
tall  and  elegant  in  her  figure,  and  of  an  uncommonly  fine 
face,  filled  with  playfulness,  and  a  brilliancy  of  beauty. 
A  man’s  hat  of  Manilla  grass,  with  the  customary  rich 
and  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  tln^  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  the  poncho,  formed  the  principal  articles 
of  attire.  This  last  was  of  the  finest  olive-coloured  cloth, 
embroidered  richly  with  silk  around  the  edges,  in  a  run¬ 
ning  pattern  of  light  green,  and  so  large  as  to  fall  widely 
over  the  saddle-cloth,  and  almost  to  conceal  a  pantalet  of 
the  finest  muslin,  a  white  silk  stocking,  and  a  black  satin 
shoe. 

“  She  was  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  seemed  wait¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman,  who  shortly  afterwards 
joined  her.  The  bustle  of  the  passing  crowd  made  the 
animal  she  rode  restive,  and  he  was  constantly  pawing 
the  ground  and  prancing  in  impatience  to  join  the  throng 
moving  by.  This  gave  opportunity  for  a  fine  display  of 
horsemanship,  and  she  dashed  forward  a  few  yards  in 
one  direction,  and  then  the  same  distance  in  another, 
wheeling  at  every  turn  without  the  change  of  a  point  in 
the  footing  of  the  horse,  in  an  elegance  of  attitude,  and  a 
life  and  gracefulness  of  motion,  becoming  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  cavalier.” 

*  ^  *  -K 

‘‘  After  jiassing  the  almeda,  we  entered  a  narrow, 
winding,  and  sandy  road,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  high 
mud  walls,  and  completely  filled  by  parties  in  carriages, 
on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  gazing  at  each  other,  and  in¬ 
terchanging  looks  and  bows  of  cheerfulness  and  hilarity. 
In  the  number  were  persons  of  every  class  of  society, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  of  every  shade  and 
colour,  from  the  fairest  Briton  to  the  deepest  ebony  of 
the  African  tribes. 

“  At  the  end  of  two  miles  we  found  ourselves  closi^  to 
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the  wild  and  naked  hills  encircling  Lima  on  the  north 
and  east,  and  immediately  in  front  of  a  gorge,  between 
two  of  these,  terminating  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
against  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  third.  The  whole  arc  as 
bare  as  volcanic  ashes  and  sand  can  make  them,  except 
where  the  bloom  of  the  flower  which  had  called  the 
crowds  together,  exhibited  here  and  there  a  tinge  of  yel¬ 
low,  for  this  was  the  ‘  Amancaise,  *  the  spot  of  our  visit, 
and  over  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  small  parties  were 
already  scattered,  and  even  horsemen,  at  the  seeming 
hazard  of  their  necks,  clambering  to  points  fitted  appa¬ 
rently  only  for  the  footing  of  the  goat  or  the  chamois. 

“  The  general  appearance  of  the  multitude  at  tlie  dis¬ 
tance  first  seen,  was  that  of  a  field  in  America  at  a 
general  militia-muster,  or  of  a  race-course  in  the  sporting 
sections  of  the  laud;  and  a  nearer  view,  save  in  the  va¬ 
riety  of  colour  and  novelty  of  costume,  di«l  not  lessen  the 
resemblance.  There  was  the  same  bustle  and  hum  of 
laugh  and  talk,  the  same  pressing  and  hurrying  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  confused  sounds  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  in  different  directions,  and  the  loud  and  coarse 
mirth  of  the  grog-booth  and  eating-stall. 

“  On  either  side  of  the  way  were  carriages  drawn  by 
mules,  with  a  postilion  and  footman,  and  filled  with 
ladies  and  children  in  rich  evening  dress  ;  around  these, 
groups  of  genteel-looking  horsemen  were  gathered  in  gay 
conversation  and  laughter,  while  within  a  few  rods  on 
every  side  might  be  seen  thronged  circles,  in  the  midst 
of  which  negroes  and  negresses,  in  as  full  dress  as  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  were  dancing  to  music  scarce 
less  rude  than  that  heard  within  the  kraals  of  their 
aboriginal  country.  Indeed  both  the  figures  thus  danced, 
and  the  music,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  are  African  in  i 


their  origin,  and  introduced  by  the  slaves;  and  though 
thus  of  necessity  heathenish  and  vulgar,  I  am  told  that 
they  are  not  iintrequently  danced  in  the  ball-rooms  of 
the  first  society  of  the  country. 

“  Every  person  was  decorated  with  the  Amancaise 
and  clusters  of  the  flowers  were  placed  in  the  bridles 
and  harness  of  the  horses,  as  well  as  in  the  hats  and 
head-dress  <»f  the  riders.  To  imitate  the  example,  and 
on  my  j»art  to  examine  the  plant  more  particularly,  we 
made  <»ur  way  to  the  hca«l  of  the  valley  and  alighted  to 
gather  some.  The  root  is  bulbous,  and  the  leaf  in  shape 
and  colour  similar  to  that  of  the  daffodil.  The  blossom 
also  is  of  the  same  bright  yellow  of  that  flower,  but 
moiiopetalous  like  a  convolvulus,  and,  like  most  of  that 
class,  striped  with  a  line  of  light  green  along  the  sections 
of  the  petal.  1  attempted  to  preserve  some,  but  thevare 
exc.eedingly  delicate,  and  were  so  broken  and  wilted 
before  reaching  the  city,  as  to  be  entirely  spoiled.” 

'-K.  y  '4 

“  The  eye  i^ould  scarce  fail  in  such  a  scene,  of  resting 
on  many  a  ludicrous  spectacle.  That  presented  by  one 
of  the  negresses  attracted  our  observation  almost  as  much 
as  ‘  Diana  Vernon'  herself  :  a  very  short,  fat  young 
woman,  with  a  physiognomy  as  conspicuously  African, 
especially  in  the  nose  and  lips,  as  well  could  be,  and  of  a 
figure  ecpially  national,  with  a  skin  black  as  jet  itself, 
and  shining  as  if  fresh  from  a  bath  of  cocoa-nut  oil  in 
one  of  her  ancestral  groves.  Her  dress  of  white  muslin 
was  made  with  no  inconsiderable  regard  to  fashion — low 
off  the  neck  and  shoulders,  with  full,  short  sleeves,  from 
which  her  arms  protruded  in  all  the  plenitude  of  their 
blackness  and  rotundity.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  high, 
conical,  crowned  hat  of  white  Guayaquil  grass,  with  a 
narrow  rim  turned  up  on  all  sides,  contrasting  as  strongly 
in  its  lofty,  tapering  shape,  with  the  flatness  of  her  head 
and  face,  as  the  whiteness  of  the  dress  did  with  the  pure 
ebony  of  her  complexion. 

“  The  animal  she  rode  v/as  a  miserable  broken-down 
skeleton  of  a  donkey,  with  a  trot,  when  he  could  be  forced 
into  one,  as  obdurately  hard  as  the  jolting  of  the  roughest 
corduroy  turnpike  in  America ;  and  being  mounted  in 
the  attitude  of  the  country,  without  a  saddle,  this  gait 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  cling  closely  to  the  shoulder- 
!  blades  of  the  beast,  with  her  feet  almost  horizontally 
beneath  her,  while  her  arms,  in  the  motion,  flew  up  and 
down  from  Iier  sides  to  her  head,  with  a  rapidity  and 
regularity  of  a  pair  of  wings  in  flying. 

‘‘  For  a  time,  every  eye  was  upon  her ;  and,  conscioui 
of  the  observation  attracted,  she  endeavoured,  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  cut  under  the  sides  of  her  llosinante  with  the 
knotted  end  of  the  bridle,  to  put  all  the  life  possible  into 
him,  and  raise  a  canter  ;  but  the  only  etfect  produced  on 
his  mulish  spirit,  w’as  to  bring  him  f<»r  a  moment  to  a 
dead  stand,  when,  kicking  up  behind  three  or  four  times, 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  tossing  her  ladyship  over  his 
head,  he  bolted  forward  in  a  gait  tenfold  harder  than 
before,  while  all  around  were  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“It  was  not  long  before  the  fashionables  began  to  move, 
on  a  return,  and  the  mob  slowly  to  follow ;  many  of  those, 
on  foot  dancing  as  they  went,  to  the  rude  tunes  of  the* 
negroes,  still  heard  at  a  distance.  I  observed  one  Peru-, 
vian  female  advance  in  this  manner  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  turning  as  in  a  waltz  the  whole  time,  in  the  midst 
of  carriages  and  gay  horsemen,  apparently  in  danger  every 
moment  of  being  run  over.” 

For  the  benefit  of  the  curious  in  such  matters,  we  may 
observe,  that  Mr  Stewart’s  work  is  a  perfect  Court 
Calendar  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  houses,  the 
dresses,  the  meals  of  the  princes  and  chiefs,  are  described 
with  a  minuteness  and  gusto  worthy  of  a  fashionable 
novel.  Mr  Stewart  is  most  anxious  to  have  a  newspaper 
established  in  Hawaii— could  they  but  set  a  “  Court 
Journal”  on  foot,  we  should  recommend  him  as  Editor. 
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XhcExcitcmcni  for\bo'Z,  12iiio.  l*p.  31)1. 

Waugli  and  Inncs. 

Sketches  of  Geniusy  and  other  Poems.  By  D.  Corkin- 
dale.  Small  8vo.  Pp.  120.  London.  .Joseph  llobins. 
1831. 

Standard  Novels,  No.  IX.  Prnnhenstein,  roniplcte. 
The  Ghost  Seer,  Vol.  1.  London.  Colburn  and 
Bentley.  1831. 

The  success  of  tlie  two  preceding  volumes  has  induceti 
]\Ir  Innes  to  venture  upon  an  “  Excitement  for  1832.” 
The  object  of  the  work  continues  tube  the  awakening  of 
an  interest  in  literature  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  The 
contents  of  the  present  volume^  both  original  and  select¬ 
ed,  seem  judiciously  chosen  for  this  purj)ose.  They  are 
striking,  and  therefore  likely  to  attract  juvenile  readers 
— they  are  true  to  nature,  and  therefore  likely  to  interest 
the  mind  in  inquiries  consistent  with  good  taste  and  sound 


reason. 


Mr  Corkindale,  if  not  a  poet  in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  word,  is  one  whose  soul  can  thrill  beneath  the  deep 
voice  of  the  bard,  and  echo  his  music.  Ilis  picture  of 
Burns  is  pleasing,  and  conceived  in  good  taste ;  and  there 
are  many  such  scattered  through  the  volume. 

“  ^rethinks  I  sec  him  in  his  coarse  ari'ay. 

Urging  with  cheek  of  bronze,  his  plough  along  ; 

His  soul  triumphant  o’er  his  toil-worn  clay 
Pouring  its  love-notes,  loud,  in  burning  song. 

Now  charm’d  to  silence  are  the  feathery  throng. 

Listening  the  softer  music  of  his  heart — 

While  now  the  Bruce’s  accents,  nobly  strong, 

Such  Hashes  into  nature’s  bosom  dart — 

That  the  eternal  hills  in  joyous  freedom  start. 


How  sweet  that  lengthen’d  flow  of  music — stealing 
From  yonder  cot — a  little  paradise-— 

Where  virgin  love,  and  filial  awe,  are  kneeling 
Before  the  Sovereign  of  the  blessed  skies. 

Though  to  high  heaven  these  deep  ]>aternal  sigiis — 
Breathed  for  his  offspring’s  dear,  immortal  care, 

ith  each  young  orison  should  fail  to  rise — 

There  is  a  voice  shall  not  be  lost  in  air, 

For  higher  than  them  all  can  reach  a  mother’s  prayer.” 

‘‘ Frankenstein,”  Schiller’s  “  Chost  Seer,” and  Brown’s 
”  Edgar  Iluntly,”  (which  is  to  follow  in  the  next  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Standard  Novels,  )  have  been  judiciously 
selected  to  bear  each  other  company.  They  are  all  ein;i- 
iiations  of  that  sceptical  spirit  wliich  delights  to  dally 
with  the  superstitious  thrill  fnnii  which  it  has  emanci¬ 
pated  itself.  They  are  in  literature,  what  a  person  in¬ 
dulging  ill  the  fading  fancies  of  a  dream,  although  sulli- 
ciently  awake  to  be  conscious  of  their  unreal  natuni,  is  in 
the  bodily  world.  Each  of  them  has  at  the  same  time 
distinctly  marked  characteristic  features.  “  Iwankeii- 
stein  ”  is  a  vivid  fancy  and  pure  feeling,  wedded  to  the 
childishness  of  half-learning— the  “  Ghost  Seer”  is  an 
ardent  temperament,  involving  reason  in  amazeofglow- 
ing  dreams — “  Edgar  Hiintly”  is  a  half-waking  night¬ 
mare.  None  of  them  are  of  the  purest  style  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  all  of  them  are  instinct  with  vivid  talent. 


sioHs  of  sneering  at  foreign,  and  either  blindly  or  per- 
voi’sely  upholding  home  predilections.  This  is  uiicandid 
and  ill-timed.  Onr  musical  strengtli  is  gaining  ground, 
but  is  far  from  Iiaving  attained  that  eminence  which  can 
ju’etoiul  to  cope  with  the  long-est;iblished  and  flourishing 
continental  schools.  The  fact,  that  scarcely  an  Fmglish 
composer  is  known  in  Germany  and  Italy,  speaks  volumes 
against  the  assumptions  of  the  Harmonicon.  Let  us  by 
all  means  countenance  native  talent,  but  let  us  be  humble 
in  our  estimate  of  it ;  and,  above  all,  let  us  remember, 
that  w’c  are  indebted  to  foreign  models  for  all  that  we 
know  of  the  enlarged  capabilities  of  the  art.  England  is 
justly  proud  of  licr  Purcell,  her  Arne,  and  Shield,  hut 
these  men  were  the  mere  embellishers  of  melody  and 
vocal  harmony,  in  what  we  now  must  regard  a  very 
limited  state.  'Fo  the  refined  inspirations  of  Italian,  and 
the  inventive  genius  ami  deep  researches  of  German 
masters,  we  owe  the  present  existence  of  musical  art, 
wliich  possesses  in  its  wonderful  resources,  as  an  eloquent 
writer  expresses  himself,  “  a  lever  wherewitli  to  move  the 
world.”  With  these  considerations,  it  does  not  Avell  be¬ 
come  ail  Fhiglish  IMiisical  .louriial  to  indulge  in  disre¬ 
spectful  invective  cither  against  the  composers,  whose 
music  so  abmidaiitly  furnishes  material  for  our  concerts 
and  tlieatres,  or  against  artists  whom,  for  lack  of  home 
supplies,  we  are  compelled  to  im])ort. 

The  number  before  us  contains  a  masterly  review  of 
Neukomm's  oratorio  of  Mount  Sinai,  with  some  valuable 
extracts  from  that  splendid  work.  The  musical  selec¬ 
tions  are  not  so  happy  as  usual. 

A  letter  from  Paganini  refutes  the  still  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  believed  story  of  his  being  the  hero  of  a  tale  of 
murder  ami  imprisonment*  lie  refers  to  plain  indispu¬ 
table  facts.  From  the  age  of  fourteen  upwards,  he 
asserts  he  has  been  known  to,  and  ever  before  the  public 
eye.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  leader  and  director  of 


music.  All  Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna  is  ready  to 
attest  having  been  acquainted  with  him  for  nearly  20 
years  ;  and  during  all  that  period  Iiis  conduct  had  been 
that  of  an  honest  man.  lie  attributes  the,  culumnies 
against  liim  to  malignant  rivals;  and  gives  the  outline  of 
the  occurrence  which  happened  to  a  violin-player  at 
iVlilaii,  whose  name  ended  in  i,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
murder,  and  imjirisoiied,  as  the  sole  foundation  on  which 
all  the  idle  rumour  had  been  raised  to  his  prejudice.  The 
explanation  and  refenuice  standing  iiiideniod,  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  I’oor  Paganini,  not  without  cause,  is  quite 
inconsolable  at  his  mala  fama,  to  tlie  disbelief  of  which 
he  cannot  get  a  general  assent.  Once  more,  ”  he  ex¬ 
claims  in  hitleriiess  of  spirit,  if  people  Avill  continue 
obstinate  in  a  belief  whicJi  contradicts  all  likelihood,  no¬ 
thing  remains  for  me  but  submission.  I  retain  still, 
however,  one  hope;  it  is,  that  when  I  am  no  more, 
caiiimiiy  will  at  length  consent  to  abandon  her  prey  ; 
and  that  those  even  who  have  so  cruelly  revenged  them¬ 
selves  on  my  success  during  life,  will  at  least  allow  my 
ashes  to  repose  in  peace.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEllATUllE. 


OMISSIONS  OF  MR  SOUTHEY* 


The  Harmonicon,  for  November  1831. 

This  Journal,  with  many  good  and  some  objectionable 
properties,  is  conducted  with  spirit,  and  deserves  well  of 
the  musical  world.  It  is  ever  ready  in  bringinj*  the 
novelties  of  tin*  day  into  notice,  and  alFording  cojiious 
^'xtracts  of  their  beaux  morci  aux.  Tlie  foreign  reports  j 
‘ii'e  complete  and  interesting.  The  reviews  arc  charac-  I 
terised  with  «*orrect  judgment,  and  acute  scientific  dis-  j 
crimination.  With  all  these  commendable  qualities,  there 
an  unbeudiug  John  JSuUianif  that  takes  frequetit  ooca- 


No.  JI. 


illCHAKJ)  CKASHAW'. 


There  are  two  circumstances — one  or  both  of  which 
may  have  had  some  effect,  in  inducing  Mr  Southey  to 
pass  over  (h’ashaw  without  notice.  'Fhe  first  of  these 
is,  that  Lord  Byron  has  coupled  the  Ivaiireate’s  name 
with  that  of  the  <dd  bard  in  a  stanza  that  is  not  coiiipli- 
ineiitary  to  eitlier  ;  and  Mr  Southey,  knowing  the  law 
of  association,  may  have  felt  inclined  to  avoid  all  mention 
of  a  name  that  might  recall  the  odious  couj unction  to  the 
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minds  of  his  readers.  His  lordship  s|)t'aks  of  a  certain 
poet  who  sailer, 

“  With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like 
Crashaw 

And  although  Lord  Lyron’s  abuse  of  any  unfortunate 
wight  would,  in  the  ordinary  ease,  have  been  enough  to 
have  secured  liim  Mr  Southey’s  patronage,  yet  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  anticipating  too  high  a  strain  of 
virtue  to  have  expected  this  chivalrous  charity,  where, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  the  abuse  was  interwoven 
with  insult  to  Mr  Southey  himself.  He  ought,  however, 
I  think,  to  have  swallowed  the  pill ;  and  if  he  had,  the 
result,  I  am  certain,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  neutralize  all  the  venom  of  the  verses  as  to  both 
victims.  A  very  few  quotatiims  would  have  satisfied 
every  body  worth  satisfying,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  Crashaw’s  poetry,  that  of  harsh  versification  is 
the  last  that  can,  with  justice,  be  imputed  to  it ;  and 
Jalsus  in  uno,  Jalsus  in  omnibufi,  would  have  been  the 
inevitable,  and,  I  honestly  think,  the  just  conclusion 
formed  as  to  Lord  Byron’s  flippant  piece  of  satire. 

The  other  circumstance  to  wdiich  T  alluded  at  the 
outset  is,  that  Crashaw  has  been  praised  and  largely 
quoted  from  by  Leigh  Hunt,  in  the  ‘‘  Indicator  and 
I  own  I  cannot  help  believing,  that' praise  from  so 
heterodox  a  cpjarter,  would  tend  to  inspire  Mr  Southey 
with  a  feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  productions  of 
the  old  poet.  Not  that  he  himself  would  be  conscious 
of  such  a  feeling.  He  would  spurn  the  imputation,  and 
call  me  “a  scoundrel,”  incjipable  of  appreciating  the  high 
motives  from  which  he  always  acts,  for  hinting  such  a 
thing.  Nevertheless,  ^Ir  Southey  is  a  partisan,  and  a 
hot,  though  an  honest,  one ;  and  I  must,  at  whatever 
risk,  venture  to  assert  that  ho  sometimes  at  least  allows 
his  party  feelings — however  unconsciously — to  bias  his 
better  judgment,  and  that  he  has,  more  than  once  or 
twice,  done  so,  where  the  author  of  the  “  Indicator”  was 
concerned. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  Mr  Southey  omitted  to  give  any 
specimens  from  Crashaw,  solely  because  he  w’as  an  in¬ 
different  poet,  full  of  faults,  and  destitute  of  any  beauties 
striking  enough  to  redeem  them  ;  and  tliis  undoubtedly 
is  the  question  to  which  we  must  come  at  last.  But,  as 
before,  I  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  begin  with  a  short 
account  of  my  hero’s  “  Life  and  Times,”  for  which,  i 
however,  very  scanty  materials  indeed  have  been  handed 
down  to  us. 

Richard  Crashaw  Is  said  to  have  been  tlie  son  of  an 
English  clergyman.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth 

has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
there  in  1638  or  IGll.  He  then  became  a  fellow  of 
Peterhouse  College,  but  was  expelled  in  161 1*,  for  refusing 
to  take  the  covenant.  This  last  circumstance  might  have 
somewhat  mollifietl  IMr  Southey,  had  it  not  been  that  un¬ 
fortunately  for  our  bard,  he  followed  it  up  (after  lingering 
for  some  time  in  London  in  great  poverty)  by  going  over 
to  France,  and  turning  Roman  C<atholic.  This  step, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  mended  his  fortunes, 
as  he  was  discovered  by  h  is  friend  (^owley  at  Paris,  I 
in  1646,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  Cowley  gene¬ 
rously  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  exiled 
Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  furnished  him  with  letters 
to  several  persons  in  Italy,  where  he  ultimately  succeeded 
ill  obtaining  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Loretto  ;  but, 
soon  after  his  appointment,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  died  in  16.50.  Crash. aw  appears,  from  his  singularly 
pure  and  amiable  character,  to  have  merited  and  obtained 
the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  Cowley 
wrote  an  elegy  on  his  death,  which  Dr  .lohnsuii  has  pro¬ 
nounced  to  he  the  finest  of  all  his  works,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  these  lines  : 

“  All  !  wretched  we, — poets  of  earth  !— but  tfiou 
M’crt  livintj  the  same  jKiet  which  thou’rt  now. 


Whilst  angels  sing  to  thee  their  airs  divine, 

And  joy  in  an  applause  so  great  as  thine  ; 

Lqnal  society  with  tliem  to  hold, 

Thou  iieed’st  not  make  ?iew  songs,  hut  sing  the  old  ! 
And  they,  kind  spirits,  shall  rejoice  to  see 
How  little  less  than  they,  exalted  man  may  be.” 

Crashaw  had  printed  a  volume  of  Sacred  Epigram^ 
in  16.34,  which  was  subsequently  suppressed.  Of  the 
merits  of  this  volume,  1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
means  of  judging.  A  collection  of  his  poetry  ^vas 
published,  twelve  years  afterwards,  (while  he  was  in 
France,)  by  one  of  his  friends,  Thomas  Car;  and  this 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  contains  the  whole  of  his  poeti¬ 
cal  works  that  are  now  extant.  The  volume  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  devotion.Hl  pieces  ;  but  there  is  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  miscellaneous  poems,  entitled  “  Delights  of  the 
Muses.”  A  selection  from  his  poems  was  published  in 
1785,  by  Peregrine  Philips. 

Crashaw  was  a  poet  of  higher  genius,  hut  of  much 
worse  taste,  than  my  last  friend  Fanshawe.  He  had  in 
him  the  materiel  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry, — refined 
fancy,  great  delicacy  of  I'eeling,  and  subtletj^  of  thought, 
with  a  command  of  varied,  bold,  and  even  daring  imagerv, 

and  of  vigorous,  vivid,  and  harmonious  language ; _ but 

there  was  a  taint  in  his  mind  that  counterbalanced  and 
nearly  neutralized  all  these  fine  gifts  ;  a  false  bent  in  taste, 
caused  by  the  “  lights”  not  “  from  Heaven,”  which  began 
about  the  time  he  lived,  to  dazzle  the  ej^es  of  our  poets 
with  a  meretricious  brilliance,  and  which  ultimately  led 
some  of  the  finest  spirits  of  the  age  astray  from  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  genuine  Apollo.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
call  the  sort  of  ^vTiting  in  which  Crashaw  and  others  of  his 
day  indulged,  “  Ovidian,”  but  I  think  this  is  scarcely  doing 
justice  to  the  Latin  poet,  who  only  falls  into  t\\^  falsetto 
style  at  intervals.  If  we  are  to  go  abroad  in  search  of  a 
bad  model,  (which  is  scarcely  necessary  in  Crasliaw’s 
case,  seeing  that  he  had  Cowley  for  his  intimate  friend,) 

I  should  rather  point  out  the  works  of  the  Italian  poet 
Marino,  of  whom  Crashaw  was  the  admirer  and  trans¬ 
lator, — as  containing  the  fullest  and  most  inseparable  in¬ 
termixture  of  the  highest  beauties  and  grossest  faults  of 
the  school — if  so  I  may  c.all  it.  The  greater  part — I  may 
1  almost  say  the  whole — of  Crashaw’s  poems  are  decidedly 
in  the  taste  of  Marino,  both  as  to  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion.  The  thoughts  are  always  subtle,  but  always  soughf 
as  it  were.  They  do  not  come  uncalled  for,  or  rise  in  the 
natural  course  of  association.  They  are  often,  no  doubt, 
“  exquisitely  sought,”  hut  it  happens,  perhaps  nearly  as 
often,  that  their  rarity  (in  tlie  literal  as  well  as  meta¬ 
phorical  sense  of  the  word)  is  their  only  value.  Be 
subtilizes,  and  refines,  and  divides,  and  dijfferetices  them, 
till  he  loses  himself  and  the  reader’s  patience,  in  the 
Labyrinthine  maze  of  silken  cobwebs  he  has  spun  round 
him.  Here  we  have  an  image  of  surpassing  grace  breathed 
round  a  thought  of  exquisite  and  native  delicacy ;  and 
next  line  both  are  whirled  together  into  .a  fantastic  piece 
of  subtle  quibbling,  where  all  grace  and  beauty  are  in¬ 
stantly  lost,  and  the  “  meddling  intellect,”  in  perverse 
activity,  works  away  in  vacuo,  splitting  the  shadows  ot 
shades,  till  nothing  divisible  or  visible  is  left.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  very  often  indeed 

‘‘  Mishapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things. 

And  murders  to  dissect.” 

H  is  language  is  on  all  occasions  a  suitable  garment  lor 
his  thoughts.  It  possesses  amazing  llexibility  and  tenuity, 
and  can  bear  to  be  stretched  out  and  woven  round  all  his 
most  rarified  fancies,  without  his  once  allowing  it  to  give 
way,  or  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  their  intricate  and 
subtle  operations.  It  is,  indeed,  a  web  of  curious  work¬ 
manship,  and  there’s  magic  in  the  woof.  I  only  wish  he 
had  on  all  occasions  found  forms  worthy  of  being  clothe( 
with  it.  laird  Byron’s  sneer  at  his  versification  was  eithei 
made  iu  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  because  it  aftorded  liiiu  a  pat  rhyme,  !-***'' 
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shaw  knew  ten  times  more  of  tlie  winding  grace  and 
linked  sweetness  of  English  heroic  verse  than  Lord 
Jlyron,— and  he  might  have  done  so  without  knowing 
much.  A  fifth  part  of  the  fancy,  a  tithe  of  the  ingenuity, 
and  a  twentieth  of  the  power  of  musical  expression,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Crashaw,  would,  in  the  present  age,  when 
sounder  views  of  taste  prevail,  have  made  up  a  far  better 
poet  than  INIoore,  or  than  many  others  who  are  consi¬ 
dered  as  no  small  men. 

Cut  I  must  come  to  my  extracts,  which  I  should  like  to 
make  more  extensive  than  may  perhaps  suit  your  columns 
_ both  because  I  think  Crashaw  has  been  unjustly  ne¬ 
glected  by  others,  and  because  I  feel,  on  glancing  back  at 
what  I  have  just  written,  that  I  have  myself  dwelt  too 
much  on  his  faults,  and  spoken  rather  vaguely  of  his 
beauties.  If  so,  my  quotations  will,  I  think,  make  him 
ample  amends. 

The  following  is  from  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Herrys,  which  has  been  praised  by  Pope,  who,  by  the 
by,  was  in  the  habit  now  and  then  of  stealing  thoughts, 
and  even  whole  lines,  from  Crashaw,  without  acknow¬ 
ledgment  : 

“  I’ve  seen  indeed  the  hopeful  bud 
Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  stood 

Blushing  to  behold  the  ray  i 

Of  the  new  saluted  day  ! 

His  tender  top  not  fully  spread — 

The  sweet  dash  of  a  shower,  now  shed, 

Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 

Within  himself  the  purple  pride 

Of  his  forward  flower— when,  lo  !  ; 

When  he  sweetly  ’gan  to  show  ! 

Ilis  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him — 

Cruel  Auster  hither  hied  him, 

And,  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast, 

Shamed  not  spitefully  to  waste 
All  his  leaves,  so  fresh,  so  sweet, 

And  lay  them  trembling  at  his  feet. 

I’ve  seen  the  morning’s  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  tlie  new-born  day. 

With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright,  j 

As  if  he  scorn’d  to  think  of  night.  J 

When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl  | 

Made  heaven’s  radiant  face  look  foul,  j 

Called  for  an  untimely  night  ' 

To  blot  the  newly-blossom’d  light.  j 

But  were  the  rose’s  blush  so  rare. 

Were  the  morning’s  smile  so  fair, 

As  is  HCi  nor  cloud  nor  wind 

But  would  be  courteous — would  be  kind  !  * 

Spare  him.  Death — oh  !  spare  him,  then. 

*  * 

But,  oh  !  thou  wilt  not,  canst  not  spare, 

Haste  hath  never  time  to  hear  ; 

Therefore,  if  lie  needs  must  go. 

And  the  fates  will  have  it  so,  I 

Softly  may  he  be  possess’d  j 

Of  his  monumental  rest.  | 

Safe,  thou  dark  home  of  the  dead,  j 

Safe,  oh  !  hide  his  loved  head,  ! 

For  pity’s  sake,  oli  !  hide  him  quite  I 

From  his  mother  Nature’s  sight!” 

I  he  translation  from  IVIarino’s  Sospetto  d’llerode,  is 
lull  of  striking  thoughts  and  images — in  many  instances 
greatly  improved  from  the  original — and  the  language  is 
vigorous  and  sonorous.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  the 
^erit  of  this  piece,  that  ^Milton  has  deigned  to  breathe 
the  glow  of  his  spirit  over  several  of  the  thoughts  and 
expressions  it  contains ;  and  hiis  thus,  by  the  divine 
***ght  of  genius,  made  them  liis  own.  The  few  stanzas 
"hieh  I  intend  to  quote,  will  at  once  satisfy  your 
readers  of  the  truth  of  this  last  statement,  which  indeed 
has  been  frequently  made  by  others. 


“  Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss. 

There,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things, 

The  w'orld’s  profound  heart  pants  ;  there  placed  is 
Mischief’s  old  master, — close  about  him  clings 
A  curl’d  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 

His  correspondent  cheeks  ;  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties, 

Fast  bound,  since  first  he  forfeited  the  skies. 

¥  t  *  « 

His  eyes,  the  sullen  dens  of  death  and  night. 

Startle  the  dull  air  with  a  dismal  red  ; 

Such  his  fell  glances,  as  the  fatal  light 

Of  staring  comets  that  look  kingdoms  dead. 

-iT  • 

He  shook  himself,  and  spread  his  spacious  wings, 
Which,  like  two  .bosom\i  sails,  embraced  the  dim 
Air  with  a  dismal  shade  ;  but  all  in  vain— 

Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chain. 

*  1% 

While  new  thoughts  boil’d  in  his  enraged  breast, 

H  is  gloomy  bosom’s  darkest  character 
Was  in  his  shady  forehead  seen  exprest. 

The  forehead’s  shade,  in  grief’s  expression  there. 

Is  what,  in  sign  of  joy,  among  the  blest, 

The  face’s  lightning,  or  a  smile,  is  here. 

Oh  me  !  (thus  bellow’d  he  !)  oh  me!  what  great 
Portents  before  mine  eyes  their  powers  advance  ! 
And  serves  my  purer  sight  only  to  beat 

Down  my  proud  thought,  and  leave  it  in  a  trance. 
Frown  I  ?  and  can  great  Nature  keep  her  seat, 

And  the  gay  stars  lead  on  their  golden  dance  ? 

Can  his  attempts  above  still  prosperous  be, 

Auspicious  still,  Iti  spite  of  Hell  and  me  ? 

Dark,  dusky  Man,  he  needs  would  single  fortli 
To  make  the  partner  of  his  own  pure  ray  ; 

And  should  we,  powers  of  heaven,  spirits  of  w^orth, 
Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  clay  ? 

It  shall  not  be,  said  I ;  .and  clomb  the  north, 

Where  never  wing  of  angel  yet  made  way. 

What  though  I  miss'd  mg  blow  ?  yet  I  struck  high  ; 

And  to  dare  something,  is  some  victory  ! 

*  *  ¥  ¥  ¥ 

Must  the  bright  arms  of  IIe«aven  rebuke  these  eyes. 
Mock  me,  and  dazzle  my  dark  mysteries  ? 

Art  thou  not  Lucifer  ?  he  to  whom  the  droves 

Of  stars,  that  gild  the  morn,  in  charge  were  given  ?’ 
The  nimblest  of  the  lightning-winged  loves  ? 

The  fairest,  and  the  first-born  smile  of  Heaven  ? 
Look  in  what  pomp  the  mistress  Planet  moves. 
Reverently  circled  by  the  lesser  Seven  ; 

Such  and  so  rich  the  flames  that  from  thine  eyes 
Oppress’d  the  common  people  of  the  skies. 

Ah,  wretch  I  what  boots  thee  to  cast  hack  thine  eyes. 
Where  dawning  hope  no  beam  of  comfort  shows  ; 
While  the  reflection  of  thy  forepast  joys 
Renders  thee  double  to  thy  present  woes  ? 

Rather  make  up  to  thy  new  miseries, 

And  meet  the  mischief  that  upon  thee  grows. 

If  Hell  must  mourn,  Heaven  sure  shall  sympathize; 
What  force  cannot  effect,  fraud  shall  devise. 

And  yet,  whose  force  fear  I  ?  have  I  so  lost 

^Myself — my  strength,  too,  with  mine  innocence  ? 
Come,  try  who  dares— Heaven,  Earth,  wbate’er  doth 
boast 

A  borrow’d  being,  make  thy  bold  defence ! 

Come,  thy  Creator  too  !  wh.at  though  it  cost 
Me  yet  a  second  fall  ?  we’d  try  our  strengtiis. 

Heaven  saw  us  struggle  once— as  brave  a  fight 
Earth  now  should  see — and  tremble  at  the  sight. ” 
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But  of  all  Crasliaw’s  productions,  that  which  ^ives 
the  highest  idea  of  his  genius,  is  the  poem  entitled 
Music’s  Duel,  ”  the  story  of  which  is  taken  from 
Strada’s  “  Prolusions.”  The  multiplicity  and  dazzling 
variety  of  exquisite  and  original  images  which  this  poem 
contains — all  illustrative  of  a  single  subject,  yet  all  so 
finely  disposed  and  arranged,  by  graceful  grouping  and 
happy  contrasts,  as  to  exclude  the  slightest  feeling  of  mo¬ 
notony,  and  to  ktiep  up  a  constant  excitement  of  surprise 
and  admiration, — would,  of  themselves,  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stamp  Crashaw  as  a  true  poet,  even  if  the 
piece  had  not  heen  equally  remarkable  for  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  the  language  to  the  thoughts,  and  the  fine 
feeling  of  music  breathed  into  all  the  windings  of  the 
versification.  I  will  candidly  confess,  notwithstanding 
of  this  ])ancgyrjc,  that  there  are,  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  poem,  some  of  those  “  dulcia  vitia” 
of  thought  and  language,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
as  the  besetting  sins  of  its  author — but  they  are,  I  think, 
both  more  scanty  in  number,  and  less  offensive  in  kind 
and  degree,  than  in  any  other  of  his  productions.  I  am 
sorry,  that  after  the  large  demands  I  have  already  made 
on  your  good  nature,  I  cannot  ask  you  to  give  me  space 
for  the  whole  poem,  but  I  must  quote  pretty  largely, 
in  order  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  it,  and  make  good,  if  I 
can,  the  praise  I  have  so  lavishly  bestowed, 

‘‘  Now  westward  Sol  had  s])ent  the  richest  beams 
Of  noon’s  high  glory,  when  hard  by  the  streams 
Of  Tyber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat, 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 
A  sweet  lute’s-raaster  ;  in  whose  gentle  airs 
lie  lost  the  day’s  heat,  and  his  own  hot  care*. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 
A  nightingale,  come  from  the  neighbouring  wood  ; 

(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  tree — 

Their  muse — their  syren — harmless  syren  she!) 

There  stood  she  listening,  and  did  entertain 
The  music’s  soft  report,  and  mould  the  strain 
In  her  own  murmurs,  that  whatever  mood 
1 1  is  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voice  made  good. 

The  man  perceived  his  rival  and  her  art, — 

Disposed  to  give  the  lightfoot  lady  sport. 

Awakes  his  lute,  and  ’gainst  the  fight  to  come 
Informs  it  in  a  sweet  preludium 
Of  closer  strains,  and  ere  the  war  hegin, 

He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 
Charged  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  straightway  she 
Carves  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily 
Into  a  thousand  sweet  distinguish’d  tones, 

And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions, 

<iuick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know. 

By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  too. 

His  nimble  hands’  instinct  then  taught  each  string 
A  cap’ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance;  now  negligently  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and,  with  a  long-drawn  dash. 

Blends  all  together  ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  thjit, — then  quick  returning  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there! 

She  measures  every  measure— everywhere 
fleets  art  with  art  ;  sometimes  as  if  in  doubt 
Not  perfect  yet,  and  fearing  to  be  out. 

Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 

A  clear  unwrinkled  song  ;  then  doth  she  point  it 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that  being  reared 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shared. 

With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles.  He  amazed 
That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  raised 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, — 

Strains  higher  yet  ♦  «  * 

*  e  ♦  ,i«  * 

this  lesson  too^  | 


She  gives  him  back  ;  her  supple  breast  thrills  out 
Sharp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a  warbling  doubt 
Of  dallying  sweetness, — hovers  over  her  skill. 

And  folds  in  waved  notes  with  a  trembling  bill 

The  pliant  series  of  her  slippery  song, _ 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 
Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thundering  volleys  float 
And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  still’d  out  of  her  breast—. 
That  ever-bubbling  spring — the  sugar’d  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  doth  lie, 

Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody. 

■*  Ik  *  % 

it  seems  a  holy  quire. 

Founded  to  the  name  of  great  Apollo’s  lyre. 

Whose  silver  roof  rings  with  the  sprightly  notes 
Of  sweet- lipp’d  angel  imps,  that  swell  their  throats 
In  cream  of  morning  Helicon,  and  then 
Prefer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men. 

To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  murmuring 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  sing; 
(Most  divdne  service)  whose  so  early  lay 
Prevents  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  day. 

There  you  might  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  voice. 

In  the  close  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noise. 

And  lay  the  groundwork  of  her  hopeful  song— 
Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  long. 

Till  a  sweet  whirlwind,  striving  to  get  out, 

Heaves  her  soft  bosom— wanders  round  about. 

And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast. 

Till  the  Hedged  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest, 
I'luttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky 
Wing’d  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 
She  opes  the  tlooilgate  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
[  On  the  waved  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 
j  Rising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train. 

And  while  she  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flashing  airs — she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note. 

*  i  *  *  i 

Shame  now  and  anger  mix’d  a  double  stain. 

In  the  musician’s  face.  ‘  Yet  once  again, 

Mistress,  I  come !  now  reach  a  strain, 

My  lute,  above  her  mock!’  *  * 

*■  *  ■■*^  iff  * 

So  said,  his  hands  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings, 

And  with  a  quavering  coyness  tastes  the  strings;— 
The  sweet-lipp’d  sisters,  musically  frighted. 

Singing  their  fears,  are  fearfully  delighted : 
Trembling  as  when  Apollo’s  golden  hairs 
Are  fann’d  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath,  which,  married  to  his  lyre, 
Doth  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  Heaven’s  self 
higher. 

FVoin  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies; 

F'eels  music’s  pulse  in  all  her  arteries, — 

Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads. 

His  fingers  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads; 
F’ollowing  those  little  rills,  he  sinks  into 
A  sea  of  Helicon,  &c.  *  *  * 

Every  smooth  turn,  every  delicious  stroke 
Gives  life  to  some  new  grace  ;  thus  doth  he  invoke 
Sweetness  by  all  her  names — thus,  bravely  thus, 

(  F’raught  with  a  fury  so  harmonious,) 

The  lute’s  light  genius  now  doth  proudly  rise, 
Heaved  on  the  surges  of  swoln  rhapsodies, — 

Whose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 
With  flash  of  high-born  fancies  :  here  and  there 
Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 
Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone, 

Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild  airSf 
Run  to  and  fro  complaining  his  sweet  cares, 

Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 
lu  Music’ti  ravish’d  soul,  he  dares  not  tell, 
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But  whisper  to  the  world  ; — thus  do  they  vary 
Each  string  his  note,  as  it’  they  meant  to  carry 
Their  master’s  blest  soul  (snatch’d  out  at  his  ears), 

By  a  strong  ecstasy,  through  all  the  spheres 
Of  music’s  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high 
In  th’  empyrean  of  j»urc  harmony. 

At  length,  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings  still  breathing  the  best  life 

Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 

His  lingers’  fairest  revolution 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall,) 

A  full-mouth’d  diapason  swallows  all ! 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  'would  say  to  this ; 

And  she,  although  her  breath’s  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throat, 

Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  ])owers  for  a  note  : 

Alas  !  in  vain  !  For  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tries 
To  measure  all  tliose  v*'ild  diversities 
Of  chattering  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone. 

She  fails,  and  failing,  grieves, — and  grieving,  dies^ — 

She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor’s  j>rize, 

Falling  upon  his  lute  !” 

These  verses  were  surely  not  un  worthy  of  a  place  in 
a  volume,  5S  large  and  closely-printed  pages  of  which 
are  devoted  to  Tiisser,  32  to  Gascoigne,  57  to  Lord 
Brooke,  78  to  G.  and  F.  Fletcher,  and  38  to  Ilabington. 

N.  K. 


ANA. 

I.  liiiKi'X’iiEs. — A  superstition  very  prevalently  dif¬ 
fused,  attributes  to  this  article  of  apparel  a  singular  power 
in  discomfiting  and  putting  to  the  flight  demons,  witches, 
fairies,  and  other  supernatural  powers.  Old  Ueginaldo 
Scott,  in  his  well-known  “  Discoverie  of  Witchcrafte,” 
gives  the  following  “  Charme  to  find  hir  that  bewitched 
your  kine  : — Ihit  a  pair  of  breeches  upon  the  cowe’s 
head,  and  beate  hir  out  of  the  pasture  with  a  good  cudgell 
upon  a  Fridaie,  and  she  will  runne  right  to  the  witche’s 
‘lore,  and  strike  thereat  with  hir  homes.”  In  Thuringia, 
Crofton  Croker  tells  ns,  in  a  not(‘  to  his  nice  little  book 
of  ‘‘  Fairy  Legends,”  (50,51,)  that  “it  is  considered 
an  infallible  charm,  in  preventing  tin;  fairies  from  steal¬ 
ing  new-born  children,  to  hang  the  father’s  breeches 
against  the  wall.”  Here,  in  Scotland,  the  same  notion 
is  entertained,  and  in  some  districts  still  acted  on.  In 
Italy,  likewise,  it  is  prevalent.  The  Aurea  Legenda  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Devil  was  <lriven  away  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  good  Saint  FVancis’s  unmentionables.  We 
would,  doubtless,  have  found  the  same  superstition  in 
belief  among  the  numerous  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  but, 
unluckily,  the  Celts  had  no  breeches. 

II.  Proof  of  Learning. — Among  all  the  learned 
luen  of  this  age,  we  question  much  if  there  be  one  who, 
d  subjected  to  such  a  hard  trial  as  the  following,  would 
prove  himself  to  be  wise  and  well-skilled.  In  the  old 
romance  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Rome,  it  is  recorded, 
fbat  these  grave  worthies,  after  having  done  their  utmost 
to  impart  wisdom  to  their  pupil  Child  Florentine,  deter- 
inineoii  this  experiment  to  discover 

“  If  he  be  wise  and  ware.”  I 

They  place  four  leaves  of  ivy  under  each  part  of  Child 
Iloreiitine’s  bed.  He  betakes  himself  to  his  couch,  as 
'^Jsual,  but  in  rising  in  the  morning, 

The  child  lie  look’d  here  and  there, 

Cp  and  down,  and  every  where. 

His  masters  ask’d  what  him  bestead  ? 

Per  fay  !  a  ferly  case  he  said  ! 

Either  1  am  of  wine  y-drurik,  i 

Either  the  firmament  is  sunk,'  ! 

Or  else  waxen  is  the  ground 
Fhe  thickness  of  four  leaves  more  rounds 


For  so  much  higher  this  night  I  lay, 

Certes  !  than  lay  I  yesterday  ! 

Whereupon,  says  tlie  romance,  (rather  unnecessarily  we 
conceive, ) 

Die  masters  then  well  understood 

He  knew  enough  of  all  good  ! 

\V  ell  they  might ! 

III.  WiT(  iK’RAFT. — It  is  singular  how  strikingly 
similar  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  been  the  follies  and 
the  superstitions  of  mankind.  In  Europe,  during  the 
raging  of  the  persecution  of  witches,  one  of  the  counts 
of  the  indictment  almost  invariably  was,  that  the  person 
bewitched,  on  being  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
supposed  witcli,  fell  into  fits  and  I’onviilsions.  At  the 
celebrateil  trial  before  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  at  St 
Fhlinondesbury,  where  Sir  Thomas  Hrowne  played  a 
part  so  unworthy  of  the  antlior  of  the  Vulgar  Errors — 
this  formed  a  }»roininent  charge.*  The  accusation 
brought  against  tlie  ignorant  Anny  Dnnny  and  Hose 
(’allendar,  in  the  I7th  century,  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  broiigiit  against  the  learned  Apuleius  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines,  Among  other  things,  “  vana  et  inepta  et 
simjilicia,”  says  he,  in  his  Apologia,  whereof  they  accuse 
me.  It  is  said,  “  (’ecidit  pra*sente  Apuleio  puer.” — “  (iuid 
enim,”  he  answers,  “  si  juvenis,  quid  si  etiam  senex, 
adsistente  me,  corruisset  ?  vel  inorho  corporis  iinpeditus 
vel  lubrico  soli  prolapsus  V” 

IV.  AIilton’s  Repurlicanis^i. — Dr  Johnson,  to  the 
many  querulous  attacks  which  Alilton’s  political  senti¬ 
ments  drew  from  his  Tory  pen,  might,  without  any 
great  stretch  of  his  captiousness,  have  .added  that  of  incon¬ 
sistency.  Certainly  the  following  passage  appears  a 
strange  one  to  have  been  written  by  a  republican. 

“  And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 

A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 

Things  vulgar,  and,  well- weigh’d,  scarce  worth  the  praise? 
They  praise  and  they  admire  they  know  not  what, 

And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other ; 

And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extoU’d, 

To  live  upon  their  tongues,  and  he  their  talk 
Of  whom  to  he  dispraised  were  no  small  praise. 

His  lot  who  dares  he  singularly  good?” 

Paradise  llajauuidj  III. 

V.  CuRioLs  (’oiNciDENCK.  —  Wlieu  William  the 
Norman  was  stepping  from  his  bark  to  lainl  on  England, 
his  foot  slipped  on  the  wet  pebbles,  and  he  fell  at  full 
length  with  a  clash  upon  the  beach.  A  cry  arose  among 
the  soldiers  that  it  was  a  bad  omen.  “  Nay,  by  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  God,”  cried  William,  “  it  is  not  so  !  See  ye  not 
that  I  have  taken  possession  of  the  land  without  chaJ- 
Icnge  ?”  .Tillius  Coesar,  when  landing  on  the  shores  of 
Africa,  stumbled  in  like  manner,  and  a  like  cry  arose 
among  his  troops  that  it  was  an  evil  augury.  “  Teiieo 
te,  Africa!”  cried  Cicsar.  The  legend  of  Rrutus  and  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  at  the  shrine  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 
gives  us  a  third  accident  of  a  similar  nature,  and  inter¬ 
preted  in  a  similar  manner.  Beppo. 


CHANTREY’S  GEORGE  IV. 

This  statue  will  not  add  much  to  the  artist’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  entirely  deficient.  The 
face  may  be  a  good  portrait — that  we  concede  to  its  ad¬ 
mirers — but  beyond  this  it  has  not  one  single  quality  ol 
excellence. 

The  definition  of  a  good  statue  is  -Character,  and 
lofty  or  pleasing  passion,  expressed  in  graceful  form — in 
harmonious  outlines.  Tried  by  this  test,  this  figure  ol 

•  Sir  Thomas  gravely  delivered  it  as  his  opiniou,  “  that  the 
fits  were  natural,  but  heightened  by  the  uower  of  tlie  devil  co¬ 
operating  with  the  malice  of  witches,”  and  his  testimony  stTYCd 
to  seal  the  doom  of  the  poor  accused  wretches. 
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George  IV.  will  be  found  wanting.  There  is  neither  cha¬ 
racter  nor  passion  in  it.  The  right  leg  is  advanced  like 
Braham’s  when  he  perpetrates  his  never-failing  stamp  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence.  The  head  is  elevated,  and  the 
fulness  of  the  cheeks  leaves  a  ludicrous  impression  of 
puffing,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  magnanimous  foreleg. 
The  arm,  which  supports  the  sceptre,  is  protruded  with 
the  ungraceful  stiffness  of  the  set  limb  of  a  lay-figure. 
Behind,  the  drapery  descends  in  stift’,  narrow  folds,  and 
Is  gathered  most  ungracefully  into  a  little  lump.  The 
form,  in  short,  is  deficient  both  in  breadth  and  elegance 
— the  expression  (what  there  is  of  it)  is  I'cTther  ludicrous 
than  otherwise. 

An  additional  misfortune  is,  that  the  pedestal  is  too 
.  smalt  for  the  statue.  In  itself  it  is  beautiful  and  chaste, 
but  the  disproportion  of  its  size  renders  the  figure  upon 
it  yet  more  heavy  and  helpless  in  appearance. 

We  have  spoken  thus  freely,  because  we  know  that  a 
reputation  so  well  founded  as  that  of  Chan  trey,  cannot 
materially  suffer  by  one  failure.  X. 


LONDON  MUSICAL  LETTER.  | 

London,  November,  1831. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Though  I  have  taken  the  pen  and 
jminted  it  upon  a  goodly  sheet  of  paper,  it  is  still  a  puzzle 
with  me  what  to  write ;  there  is,  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  repetition  of  old  musical  plays  at  Drury 
X«ane,  and  the  continued  career  of  “  Fra  Diavolo”  at 
Covent  Garden,  literally  nothing  of  a  nature  generally 
interesting.  I  have  already  told  you  the  preparations 
at  both  the  great  houses,  but  I  now  find  that  they  are  not 
progressing  so  rapidly  as  to  give  any  flattering  prospect 
of  speedy  representation.  Miss  Inverarity  is,  for  the 
present,  with  what  justice,  or  on  what  principle,  I  know 
not,  laid  aside ;  while  Miss  Romer  is  speedily  to  he 
eclipsed  by  a  rising  star  in  the  person  of  a  Miss  Sherift*, 

H  pupil  of  Tom  Welsh,  who  is  to  appear  on  Thursday,  in 
the  opera  of  “  Artaxerses.”  Rumour  says  prodigious 
things  of  her  vocal  powers ;  but  we  all  know  that 
rumour  is  a  monstrous  liar,  so  that  we  must  wait  for  the 
evidence  of  the  young  lady  herself.  Wilson  is  to  play 
Arhaces,  and  I  hope  as  well  as  he  has  done  every  thing  else 
hitherto.  The  projected  revival  of  “  Oberon”  is  not  now 
whispered,  though  the  bluster  about  it  and  “  Freischutz,” 
some  short  time  since,  was  sufficiently  great.  “  Arta- 
xerses”  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  last  week  ;  but  I 
am  told  the  performance  was  execrable.  All  this  forms 
a  strong  contrast  to  what  I  told  you  some  weeks  ago 
then,  I  spoke  with  certainty,  for  I  had  my  information 
from  the  best  source  ;  now,  I  speak  no  less  confidently,  as 
I  am  still  indebted  to  the  same  source.  The  only  novelty 
that  has  been  announced  is  a  new  tragedy  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Francis  Levesoii  Gower,  which  should  have 
been  played  on  Wednesday  last ;  but  on  account  of 
Charles  Kemble's  serious  indisposition,  was  withheld. 

At  the  Chapel  of  the  Spanish  Embassy,  there  is  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  heard  charming  music,  sung  in  a  very  cre¬ 
ditable  manner.  Madame  Stockhausen  and  old  Bellamy 
are  two  of  the  principals ;  and  there  is  a  tenor  singer, 
who  is  not  excelled  in  this  style  by  any  one  I  know. 
The  masses  of  Ilaydn,  Mozart,  Pergolese,  Durante,  Jo- 
melli,  and  some  exquisite  Spanish  composers,  are  in  con¬ 
stant  use  here :  those  of  Durante  are  quite  sublime. 
Stockhausen  seems  to  delight  in  sacred  singing,  and  truly 
it  is  most  enchanting  to  listen  to  her  in  a  solo  or  duet,  or 
quartett  of  Haydn  or  Mozart.  The  chorus  musters  six¬ 
teen,  w’ho,  with  the  assistance  of  a  noble  organ,  (though 
the  player  is  none  of  the  best,)  produce  considerable 
effect. 

So  Paganini  has  at  length  touched  you  with  his  magic 
wand.  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  not  leave  Edinburgh, 
until  he  has  turned  as  much  as  he  can  into  gold.  He 
has  the  power  of  hoivimj  you  into  his  good  graces  beyond 
any  man  I  ever  beheld,  and  resistance  is  impossible.  I 


have  been  much  pleased  with  “  H.’s”  critique  on  his 
playing,  for  it  shows  that  he  know’s  what  he  is  writing 
about ;  and  this,  you  must  be  aware,  is  in  Edinburgh,  as 
it  is  here,  a  rarity.  It  is  inconceivable  what  nonsense 
is  published  in  the  daily  press  here  during  the  court 
season  :  one  specimen  may  suffice.  A  critic,  in  noticing 
Neukomm’s  flute  performance,  spoke  of  the  wonderful 
effects  he  produced, — “  Fugue  succeeding  fugue,  and  stac. 
cato  staccatos,  in  aidless  succession  /” 

Barry  Cornwall  is  most  prolific  in  songs;  and  Neu- 
komm,  with  all  his  ready  abilities,  cannot  keep  up  with 
him.  By  the  way,  the  University  of  Ciimbridge  has 
much  to  its  honour,  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  on  the  Chevalier  ;  whose  inaugural  gift  is  a  hand, 
some  copy  of  his  oratorio — “  The  Mount  Sinai.”  Your 
readers  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  charmed  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  and  affecting  address  to  “  My  Bloodhound,” 
though  they  will  make  some  exception  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  concluding  verse  ;  which,  however,  when  properly 
considered,  is  but  an  extravagant  expression  of  attach¬ 
ment.  Neukomm  has  made  a  capital  song  of  it,  pre¬ 
serving,  with  great  skill,  the  various  beautiful  points  in 
the  sentiment. 


MY  BLOODHOUND. 

“  Rise  !  Herod,  my  hound,  from  the  stranger’s  floor ! 
Old  friend,  we  must  wander  the  world  once  more. 

For  no  one  now  liveth  to  welcome  us  back, — 

So  come ! — let  us  speed  on  our  fated  track. 

What  matter  the  region,  what  matter  the  weather. 

So  you  and  I  travel  till  death  together? 

And  in  death  ? — why  e’en  there,  I  may  still  be  found 
By  the  side  of  my  beautiful  black  bloodhound. 

“  What,  Herod,  old  hound  !  dost  remember  the  day 
W’^heii  I  fronted  the  wolves,  like  a  stag  at  bay  ? 

W’hen  downwards  they  gallop’d  to  where  we  stood, 
\Vhilst  I  stagger'd  with  fear  in  the  dark  pine-wood  ? 
Dost  remember  their  bowlings?— their  horrible  speed? 
God  !  God !  how  I  pray’d  for  a  friend  in  need  ! 

And  he  came  !  Ah  !  ’twas  then,  my  dear  Herod,  I  found 
That  the  best  of  all  friends  was  my  bold  bloodhound. 

“  Men  tell  us,  dear  friend,  that  the  noble  hound 
Must  for  ever  be  lost  in  the  worthless  ground  ; 

Yet  Courage,  Fidelity,  Love,  (they  say,) 

Bear  man,  as  on  wings,  to  his  skies  away ; — 

Well,  Herod !  go  tell  them,  whatever  may  be, 

I’ll  hope  I  may  ever  be  found  by  thee, — 

If  in  sleep — in  sleep  ;  if  with  Heaven  around, 

Mayst  thou  follow  e’en  thither,  my  dear  bloodhound!” 

T. 


THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

The  novelties  of  this  week  have  been  an  adaptation 
of  a  German  drama  to  our  stage,  and  the  revival  ot 
Sheridan’s  “  Rivals.” 

The  former  is  of  the  philosophic,  philanthropic  school, 
and  might,  not  unappropriately,  be  termed  a  dramatic 
essay  on  the  evils  of  slavery.  The  scene  is  in  Russia. 
heroes  are  two  brothers — the  one  a  legitimcTte  prince  (Mr 
Ternan),  the  other  an  illegitimate  serf  (Mr  Pritchard  ’* 
They  both  manage  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same  lady* 
OiJ/G,  (Miss  Jarman.)  A  hereditary  bondsman  of  the 
Prince’s  family  (Mr  Stanley),  who,  to  avenge  an  outrage 
he  has  suffered,  plays  the  part  of  an  logo,  spirits  up  the 
Prince’s  jealousy  to  outrage  his  brother’s  feelings  till  he 
draws  him  to  an  attempt  upon  his  life— and  then  to  claim 
the  hand  of  his  mistress  as  the  only  price  at  which  he 
will  spare  his  victim.  Finally,  the  brothers  fall  hy 
mutual  wounds,  and  this  household  canker  triumphs  in 
their  death.  The  actors  did  their  best,  but  the  play 
miserably  dull.  The  only  redeeming  feature  was 
liveliness  of  the  Prince’s  wig,  which,  at  his  death,  boun 
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away,  to  his  gi’eat  annoyance,  leaving  him  to  huddle  up 
his  head  as  he  best  might  beneath  his  elbows. 

The  “  Rivals’*  was,  on  the  whole,  well  cast.  IVitch- 
makes  a  respectable  Captain  Absolute — Stanley  a 
clever,  though  incorrect.  Sir  Lucius — Murray  an  exqui¬ 
site  Acres — Mrs  Nicol  a  correct  Mrs  Malapropy  (if  the 
phrase  be  not  a*contradiction. )  Miss  Jarman  made  as 
niiich  of  Julia  as  the  character  admits  of.  ‘Ternan  is  too 
heavy  for  comedy^ — yet  he  looked  Falkland  well,  and 
would  perform  it  better  could  he  only  scrape  the  brogue 
off  his  tongue.  Stoker  made  an  excellent  Fay — only  he 
ou<^ht  not  to  be  quite  so  much  at  his  ease  in  his  master’s 
presence.  IMackay’s  Sir  Anthonji  was  very  poor.  But 
for  the  episode  of  Falkland  and  Julia  this  comedy  would 
be  perfect.  They  are  an  impertinent  pair  of  realities  in¬ 
troduced  among  a  delicious  shadowy  group  of  personified 
follies.  Falkland^  in  particular,  with  his  selfish  tyranni¬ 
cal  moods,  we  always  feel  inclined  to  horsewhip. 

Alfred. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


DREA?1S  OF  SICKNESS. 

Ilow  many  an  odour  is  breathed  from  the  llowers, 
When  their  leaves  are  wet  with  the  summer  showers! 
How  many  a  tint  to  the  clouds  is  given. 

When  we  watch  them  afar  on  an  autumn  even  ! 

How  many  a  song  through  the  woods  is  borne, 

When  the  wild  birds  wake  to  the  radiant  morn  ! 

And  oh  !  how  many  a  bright  strange  dream 
On  the  spirit’s  retirement  will  ofttimes  stream, 

W’hen  the  form  by  sickness  is  worn  and  weak. 

And  fever  is  flushing  the  glowing  cheek  ! 

When  from  heaven’s  sweet  sunshine  and  air  exiled, 

We  are  laid  on  the  couch  like  a  weary  child. 

As  useless,  and  fragile,  unstrung,  and  mute. 

As  a  wither’d  weed  or  a  broken  lute, 

(Most  wondrous  the  story !  )  but  then  is  the  hour 
When  the  soul  is  frauglit  with  the  deepest  power ; 
When  swift  as  the  star  that  shoots  through  the  night, 
It  tracks  its  course  amid  worlds  of  light, — 

3Iore  mighty  by  far,  and  pure  and  free, 

The  feebler  its  chain  of  mortality ! 

Then  is  the  hour  when  the  viewless  mind. 

As  fleet  and  as  strong  as  the  mountain  wind, 

Springs  to  grasp  in  its  giant  span 

All  wisdom  and  knowledge  e’er  won  by  man ! 

Threading  the  realms  of  creation  wide. 

Unlocking  its  treasures  on  every  side. 

Diving  deep  into  ocean’s  caves. 

Gathering  stores  ’ncath  its  trackless  waves. 

Mounting  to  heaven  on  tameless  wing — 

A  mighty,  all  boundless,  all  glorious  thing ! 

Then,  too,  is  the  hour  when  the  heart  is  felt 
^Vith  softest  emotions  uncall’d  to  melt ! 

^'"hen,  like  innocent  childhood  i\\2iithinks  no  guile, 
hut  looks  upon  all  with  confiding  smile, 

^hat  finds  a  joy  no  words  can  tell 

plucking  the  heather,  or  wild  harebell, 

And  weeps  in  artless  sorrow  to  see 
Ihe  young  rose  fall’n  from  its  parent  tree, — 
feel  our  souls  in  affection  cling 
fo  every  living  and  gentle  thing, — 

'lill  each  dark  passion  is  lull’d  to  rest, 

And  all  is  love  in  the  silent  breast  I 
fheu  do  our  friends,  the  trie<l  and  true, 
ho  have  shared  our  pleasures  and  sorrows  too, 

I  ling  o’er  our  spirits  so  deep  a  spell — 

^  Tis  a  pain  to  love  and  be  loved  so  well ! 

J'is  a  pain  to  catch  every  sweet  low  tone, 
breathed  from  the  hearts  that  arc  all  our’own  ! 


And  a  tender  glance  from  a  dear  one’s  eye, 

Wins  nought  but  tears  for  its  fond  reply  ! 

But  oh  I  above  all,  on  the  couch  of  pain. 

When  weak  grows  the  w^eight  of  our  mortal  chain, 
The  spirit  of  Hope  triumphant  springs, 

To  a  region  beyond  all  present  things  ; 

And  earthly  visions  fleet  fast  away 
Before  Faith’s  blessed  and  perfect  ray. 

Till  the  pictures  of  Time  are  dissolved  in  air, 

And  the  soul  is  a  temple  of  silent  prayer  ! 

And  as  thousand  streams  from  the  mountains  sweep, 
And  are  buried  at  length  in  the  boundless  deep,— 

So  all  the  dreams  that  the  world  had  given, 

Arc  lost  in  one  glorious  dream  of  Heaven  ! 

Gertrude, 


SONG. 

J3y  Robert  Gilfillun. 

'I'i'm:— TiUinps  o*  INkMih’.” 

The  mirth’s  left  the  glen,  an’  the  music  the  green ; 

The  auld  steeple  bell  threatens  aught  hours  at  e’en  ; 

A  stoup  o’  the  strongest  bring  speedily  ben — 

The  night  lias  a  charm  that  the  day  doesria  ken  ! 

Your  puir  feckless  bodies  I  can’t  iinderstan’, 

Wha  flinch  frae  a  tumbler  when  toddy’s  agaun  ! 

The  pith  o’  the  bauldest  let  ilka  ane  shaw, 

It’s  but  a  wee  drap  we  can  stand,  after  a’ ! 

There ’s  friendship  that ’s  true,  an’  there ’s  beauty  that ’s 
kind ; 

There ’s  gowd  for  the  getting  to  them  wha ’s  a  mind ; 
There ’s  a  blink  o’  blithe  sunshine  in  life’s  dullest  day, 
And  the  warld’s  no  sac  bad  yet  as  some  folk  wad  say ! 

If  a  sang  frighten  sorrow,  then  whaur  is  the  sin  ? 

We’re  dowie  eneugh  if  w’e  ance  let  grief  in  ; 

A  cowart ’s  a  cowart  the  hale  world  alang, 

Sae  stand  to  your  glasses,  and  screeve  us  u  sang ! 


LITEIIAHV  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Tin:  Kev.  G.  r.  Faber  lias  in  the  press,  “  Tlie  'J'estimony  of 
Scripture  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.’* 

Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Burton,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  are  about  to  appear. 

The  first  voluuu*  of  a  “  'J’heological  Library”  is  announced,— to 
contain  a  Life  of  Wyclifli'e,  by  W.  C.  Ic  Bas. 

Mr  .lames  is  about  to  publish  ”  Memoirs  of  fireat  Commanders,** 
and  has  completed  a  new  Romance. 

“  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  ”  by  ^Ir  Elliott,  are  almost 
ready.  This  work  will  (  ontaiu  detached  descriptions  of  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery,  and  personal  adventures  in  spots  far  re¬ 
moved  from  civilized  society. 

The  Journal  of  the  Brothers  Lander  ^vill  appear  early  in  the 
new  year. 

A  small  volume  on  the  Phenomena  of  Dreams  and  other  lllii- 
sioDS,  by  W.  C.  Dendy. 

Hood  announces  “  Epsom  Races,  ”  with  which  he  intends  to 
make  a  great  stanff,  and  give  several  platen  for  all  ages, 

A  second  series  of  “  American  Storiijs  for  Children,  **  selected 
by  Miss  Mitford. 

Brockdeii  Brown’s  story  of  “  Edgar  Huntly,  or,  the  Sleep 
Walker,”  and  the  l  onclusion  of  Schiller’s  “  Ghost  Seer,”  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  next  volume  of  the  Standard  Novels.  'J'ho  “  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales”  are  to  follow  in  an  early  volume. 

The  Perfumer’s  Oracle,  or.  Art  of  pieparing  Perfumes  and 
Cosmetics. 

Music. — No  successor  has  yet  been  appointed  to  Greatorex,  as 
conductor  of  the  Ancient  concerts.  Lord  Burghersh  has  succeeded 
Lord  Darnley  in  the  direction.  It  is  expected  that  the  conse¬ 
quence  will  be  an  introduction  of  more  modern  music.  Although 
the  concern  lias  hitherto  dragged,  its  valuable  library  and  in. 
Hiiential  meixibers  may  achieve  much  under  propi’r  iiiaiiageiiieut. 
—The  Philharmonic  Concerts  continue  to  be  held  in  the  Opera 
Concert  Room.  It  is  reported  that  Cramer  has  left  the  society. — 
Miss  Sheriff,  before  she  became  a  pupil  of  Mr  Welsh,  was  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr  Clifton,  and  subsequently  of  Dr  Essex.  Her  first 
public  appearauce  wa^  at  the  Oratorios  iD  ISSb*.  She  is  described 
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to  US  cLs  a  charming',  imafFcrtort  creature,  with  a  splendid  and 
flexible  voice. — “  Hurrah  for  Merry  England,”  is  represented  as 
the  most  trumpet-toned  iind  inspiring  of  Neukomm's  composi¬ 
tions. 

Liverpckil.— The  Exhibition  of  Pictures  has  closed.— At  the 
Royal  Institution,  M.  Jules  Lefebvre  commenced,  on  Monday 
last,  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  French  literature,  since  the  time  of 
Voltaire. — Atherstone,  author  of  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,  will  com¬ 
mence  a  course  of  eleven  lectures  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Poetry,  to  begin  on  Monday  the  ‘Jd  January  — Messieurs 
Belloii  and  Lefebvre  have  commenced  a  copartnery  for  teaching 
French.  They  modestly  undertake  U)  demonstrate  mathcmali. 
calhf  the  P'rench  language.” 

Abp:rdf.e\’  Fine  Art.s.— \'isitors  of  our  city  will  find  a  call  at  tlie 
studios  of  Giles,  Forbes,  Fraser,  and  Bremner,  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In  the  first  of  these  may  be  seen  many 
excellent  copies  from  Italian  pictures,  made  by  the  artist  during  his 
stay  in  Paris  and  Rome.  The  Graces,  after  Titian,  although  some¬ 
what  papery  in  tone,  and  more  what  the  artist  conceived  the  ori. 
ginal  picture  was,  when  fresh  from  Titian’s  hand,  than  the  mellow 
glory  which  it  exhibits  now — is  a  copy  which  reflects  much  credit 
on  Mr  Giles.  .Some  of  his  other  studies  from  Titian,  convey  a  more 
correct  notion  of  the  great  colourist’s  style,  particularly  a  large 
landscape.  In  the  latter,  however,  he  has  thought  proper  to  in. 
troduce  a  nymph  reposing,  which,  though  elegantly  drawn,  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  picture.  He  has 
been  more  successful  in  imitating  the  handling  and  tinting  of 
Correggio  ;  but  one  of  the  most  attractive  pictures  in  his  gallery 
is  a  portrait  of  Rembrandt.  The  rdd  bearded  man  with  all  his 
wrinkles,  clothed  in  a  brownish  garb,  and  an  antique-looking  cap 
on  his  heml,  looks  with  infinite  self-satisfaction  on  the  reflection 
of  himself  which  he  has  made.  Attractive  as  Mr  Giles’s  copies  are, 
yet  they  arc  not  able  to  divert  attention  from  his  own  original 
pictures.  There  are  specimens  of  historical,  portrait,  and  land- 
KC.ape,  well  conceived,  and  executed  in  an  artist-like  manner.  His 
landscapes,  in  particular,  display  a  high  feeling  for  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  art.  Many  of  his  sketches  of  small  fancy  pictures  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  particularly  the  one  called  the  “  Drovers,” 
where  a  group  of  cattle  are  seen  on  a  bare  hcatli  with  their  driver 
behind  mounted  on  a  white  pony— evening  is  approaching,  and  a 
cloudy  sky  in  the  distance  show’^s  the  coming  storm.  In  beauty  of 
grouping  and  colour,  this  resembles  some  of  Wouverman’s  hap¬ 
piest  pieces. — At  No.  4,  Huntly  Street,  the  lover  of  art  may  bo 
gratified  by  a  view  of  .some  copies  fnun  the  giants  of  old,  by  Mr 
Forbes,  selecte<l  from  the  Marquis  of  Stafford’s gall(*ry  while  this 
artist  studied  in  I.ondon.  One  (d’  tin*  most  con.spicuous  of  those 
is  Parmegiano’s  “  ("upid  making  his  Bow.”  The  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  drawing  is  only  equalled  by  the  admirable  toning  and  exe¬ 
cution.  The  boy  stands  Avith  his  back  to  the  spectator,  his  limbs 
a  little  apart,  and  his  shoulders  gracefully  bending,  while  In'  looks 
round  .and  exhibits  a  face  in  Avhich  health,  youth,  beauty,  and  in¬ 
telligence  .strive  for  mastery.  Two  mysterious  infantine  heads, 
the  one  male  the  other  female,  arc  se<*n  low  down  h<*tween  his 
limbs.  The  boy’s  face  is  full  of  Puckish  exiiression,  and  the 
girl  is  crying.  Surrounding’  this  picture,  which  is  of  the  size  j 
of  life,  are  a  group  of  sweet  little  pieces,  some  of  them  ori¬ 
ginals,  by  Mr  Forbes.  'J'here  is  a  curious  little  picture  from  j 
the  original,  in  tin*  poss(?ssion  of  I»rd  Gower,  of  “  Venus  , 
chastising  Cupid.”  Cupid  is  blindfolded,  and  mounted  on  the 
back  of  another  urchin,  while  Lady  Venus  (a  Dutch  one)  flourishes 
the  taws.  It  is  wonderfully  clear  and  transpart'nt  in  the  flesh, 
with  w  arm,  golden  shadow  s.  A  tremendous  landscape,  by  Sal¬ 
vator,  next  strikes  the  attention.  One  of  Rosa’s  boldest  and  most 
perfect  compositions,  called  the  “  Soothsayers.”  311’  Forbes’s  own 
portraits  (for  he  is  specially  a  portrait-painter)  now^  steal  upon 
the  sight.  'I'he  mother  and  her  child — the  old  man — the  youth  and 
the  little  girl,  are  here.  A  portrait  of  an  old  Highland  lady  is  a 
piece  of  great  beauty  ;  calm  and  easy,  the  colouring  and  composi¬ 
tion  elegant,  and  the  touching  masterly.  A  portrait  of  the  artist’s 
father — a  vigorous  old  imin — is  an  admirable  .‘■pec'imen  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Another,  of  his  little  daughter,  holding  a  parrot  on  her  hand, 
is  full  of  expression.  The  infantine  ecstasy  w  ith  which  the  child 
beholds  her  feathered  favouriti*,  is  imparted  to  pretty  poll,  and 
both  are  equally  w  ell  pleiised  w  ith  each  other.  'J'lu*  rich  trans¬ 
parent  colouring  of  tin*  flesh  of  this  picture,  as  well  as  the  firm 
touching  of  the  drapery,  retlej'ts  much  honour  on  tin*  talente<l 
artist.  3Ir  Forhes’s  portraits  exhibit  a  degree*  of  v.vjiressioji  and 
rharacter  rarely  to  be  met  w'ith  ;  .a  mere  map  of  the  face  does  not 
satisfy  him  ;  it  is  not  pie«  es  of  still  life  that  he  gives,  hut  a  living, 
glowing  portrait;  he  has  studi(*d  Vandyke  with  effect.  'I'ln* 
taking  of  a  likeness  (which  In*  does  truly)  seems  to  be  the  lea^t 
difficult  part  of  his  task,  and  he  displays  an  equal  fardlity  in  tiundi- 
ing  animals.— Mr  Bremner  confines  hims«*lf  almost  exclusively  to 
marine  subjects,  which  meet  the  seafaring  taste  of  many  of  the 
extensive  shipow’inTs  and  .sea-captains  of  the  place.  Although  a 
portrait  of  a  ship  may  appear  a  cold  subject,  yet  .Mr  Bremner  gives 
an  astonislilng  interest  to  his  sea-pieces.  His  ba<’kgrounds  are 
airy  and  happy«->smacks  be.aring  douoi  In  full  sail,  and  brigs  melt¬ 


ing  into  th«‘ distant  horizon.  'J’he  character  of  his  sea  and  sk 
intimate  a  diligent  student  of  nature.  Of  the  anatomy  of  ^  vos<  ] 
(as  it  W’ere)  he  seems  a  perfect  master.  Some  of  his  large 
tures  of  Greenband  scenery  are  highly  instructive  and  interesting 
In  the  foreground  m.ay  be  seen  the  picturesque  and  stately  form 
of  some  huge  Greenlander,  w’ith  sails  furled,  and  surrounded  witl 
whales,  some  of  W’hich  art*  already  b(*gim  to  be  cut  up— flaws  of 
ice  w  ith  bears— floating  icebergs— and,  iu  the  distance,  the  hare 
and  savage  crags  of  Davis’  Straits  rising  from  “  wastes  thatslu.n 
ber  iu  eternal  snow’.”  It  must  be  a  pleasing  thing  for  the  merchant 
who  has  his  all  upon  the  “  wide,  wide  sea,’’  to  h(*ludd  it  rdfturcd 
like  a  “  thing  of  lib*  *’  upon  tin*  canvass  over  his  parlour  mantel 

J.  M.  A. 

AORICrLTURAL  (  llAIir  llf  rilC  EdINIII  IlGU  U.MNERSITY.— At  the 
request  of  the  wTiter,  w’<*  insert  the  following  strictures  upon  a 
paragraph  relative  to  3Ir  Low  ’s  Introductory  Lecture,  which 
appeared  in  the  hast  No.  of  the  lAlitdmr^'k  Literunj  Journal 
The  paragraph  was  fiirnishe<l  by  a  friend,  the  Editor’s  state  (d 
health  not  having  admitted  of  liis  being  present  at  the  lecture 
The  only  question  really  at  issue  between  our  friend  and  the  let* 
ter  w  riter,  is  the  use  of  models  and  draw  ings  tr)  illustrate  his  lec. 
turt*s  by  Dr  Coventry — and  we  arc*  satisfied  that  the  latter  has 
made  out  his  point. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

Sir, — 1  heg  to  address  you  iu  consequence  of  a  paragraph  w  hich 
appeared  in  the  Number  of  your  Journal  piil)lislu*d  ou  the-JUth 
inst.,  and  w’hieh  is  entitled,  “  Tin:  New  Profmssor  uf  A<iRi(iL. 
TURii.”  As  that  paragraph  <*ontains  statements  w’ith  regard 
my  lamented  relative,  the  late  professor,  wdiich  arc*  totally  iucoiu 
sistent  w  ith  fact,  and  wdiich,  if  believed,  are  calculated  to  inflict 
most  serious  injury  ou  his  professional  charact(*r,  I  hasten  to  give 
it  the  niost  unqualified  denial,  and  trust  that  your  candour  and  love 
of  truth  will  induce  you,  as  early  as  possible,  to  correct  themisre. 
presentation.  I  heg  to  assure  you,  that  there  is  not  a  single  cir. 
cunistanee  iu  the  above  method  proposed  by  Mr  Loir,  irhich  has  not 
been  acted  on  by  his  predecessor  from  the  eery  earliest  period  of  his 
professorship.  In  his  .3IS.  lectures  now'  in  my  possession,  abuiul. 
ant  proofs  may  be  discovered  of  the  trouble  w’liich  the  late  pro. 
fossor  took  in  i)rocuring  for  the  use  ol’  his  students  drairingsoi 
the  various  domestic  animals, — of  tliemost  approved  agricultural 
iinplemeuts, — of  the  dilbn-ent  modes  of  idougliing  and  fcnciiur,— 
and  of  the  numerous  grasses  cultivate*!  iu  husbandry.  lie  was 
also  accustomed  tf)  select  out  of  hooks,  aiid  exhibit  thebest  plates  on 
the  various  subjects  that  cairns  under  *lis<*ussion.  His  Herbarium, 
also,  w'hic’h  wais  always  at  the  service  <d’  his  class,  contained  a 
rich  collection  of  plants,  w  hich  his  **xte]isive  botanica!  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  inak**  at  an  early  period  of  lib*.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  proenring,  at  great  expense,  and  exhibiting  models,  and, 
in  many  cases,  netnal  specimens  of  the  various  iinpleni(*nts,  ancient 
and  modern,  used  in  agriculture.  In  confirmation  of  iiiy  i)re.'ent 
statement,  and  in  addition  to  the  proofs  themselves  in  my  posse^. 
sion,  1  (•onfi<lently  ai)peal  to  those  gentlemen  who  attended  his 
class  during  his  professorshij),  and  mon*  particularly  to  tliose 
kind  friends,  ^vhu,  along  with  myself,  occasionally  ofiiciated  tor 
him  during  any  temporary  absence.  As  another  eonviiiciiigproot 
that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  “  overlook”  any  method  calculated 
to  enliven  ainl  give  interest  to  his  subject,  or  give  a  stimulus  to 
agricultural  science,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  w^as  formally 
year.s  his  most  anxious  wish  to  instituti*  an  Experimental  Farm 
in  connexion  w  ith  his  cUiss,  and  it  w;ls  not  until  he  w  as  persuaded 
of  its  probable  practical  inutility  by  scw’eral  eminent  agricultii- 
[  rists,  that  he  reluctantly  abandoned  this  favourite  i»roject. 

Having  stated  ♦hose  few  facts,  all  of  w  hich  aie  consi.steiit  with 
iiiy  ow  n  kiiowh*dge,  T  trust  you  will  now’  he  disposed,  by  recalling 
tin*  paragraph  coinplaiued  of,  to  <lo  justice  to  the  professional  re¬ 
putation  of  my  *lee**ase(l  r(*lative,  and  to  the  uniform  z*'al  which 
lu*  ilisplayed  for  the  advanc<‘ment  and  practical  utility  of  the  im- 
portant  hratn'h  of  know  ledip*  which  In*  taught.  Tin*  late  jtrofes- 
sor’s  high  tal<*ntsand  profonnd  acquin‘ments  in  (*very  departinent 
of  literature  ainl  s<*ienc<*,  \vere  cli(‘ei’fully  ackaovvlcdged  hy  tlio'C 
w  ho  w<*n*  best  I’aiiabit*  of  api>re<*ialiu:»‘  them  ;  and  the  rich  store? 
of  his  eultivat<*d  mind  w<‘re  only  (*q’iall('d  by  tho  rc'tiring  aiul  un- 
fditrusivi*  eomph'xioii  of  his  charaet**r,  Avhir'li  ](*d  him  modestlyte 
shrink  fr(uu  puldio  iiotici*  ratln*i' than  anxiously  to  court  it,— an 
iiigiedi*‘ut  of  charart(‘r  ran*  iu  thi.s  hustling  age,  wiicii  men  arc 
too  H'ady  to  tread  ou  tin*  heels  of  oth(‘rs.  Wiiati'ver  may  be  the 
talents  and  ;n'quireiin*iits  of  Mr  Low  ,  (and  1  b***l  no  dispiisitiou  to 
*lU(*stioii  fln*m,)  it  is  surely  uimej*<*ssar\',  as  w’<*ll  as  uueainiid,  t‘* 
<’omuiein'e  tin*  e?taldisliiueut  ol  liis  aeadtouical  ri*iuitation  by  m- 
\  idiou‘ ly  eia’ctiiig  it  on  tin*  ruins  of  that  of  his  re<i»(’cte«l  prede- 
ressor. — 1  n'liiaiii,  ‘^ir,  your  mo?t  obedient  «<'r>'aut, 

(ii’o.  (*om:.N'RV. 

Ediuburgli,  4!>,  Moray  IMaer, 

*J8tji  Nov.  Isvjl. 

p  .s.— Since  writim;  tin*  abov**,  !  have  s»*iit  lor  yonr  in '(*e*  tioii, 
nine  «lra\viiigs  ou  tin*  lorm  <»t  the  aiici(*ut  plough',  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  soils  ainl  subsoils,  taken  iinliseriiniiiately  from  the  MS* 
lectures  ;  and  from  the  minuteness  observed  on  these  two  subject?, 

I  leave  you  to  judge  wdiat  was  done  to  others;. 


